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Lecrure XXIV. 


INSANITY setenen .—Epilepsy, which may 
be mistaken for Insanity. Intoxication 
resembling Insanity. Drunkards in Scot- 
land. The hallucinations of Delirium Tre- 
mens. Insanity resulting from Drunken- 
ness. Diagnosis between Hysteria, Nos- 
talgia, the Imbecility of Old Age, and the 
premature ry of Youth, and Insanity. 
Three kinds of nsanity— Moral, Intellec- 
tualy and Incoherent. Hereditary In- 
sanity. Discrimination between a State 
of violent Anger and Insanity. Pre-indi- 
cations of Insanity. Case of Rau, the 
German Student. Opinions on Insanity 
delivered by Medicai Men in Courts of 
Law. Forms in which Insanity shows it- 
self; Mania. Perversion of Hearing, and 
of the other Functions of the special Senses, 
in Maniacs. Monomania. 


GentLemen :—Among other diseases, Epi- 
lepsy, which ivoften connected with insanity, 
may be mistaken for it. Tt is adi ,» which, 
when connate, terminates in dementia; and, 
even when symptomatic, if severe and long 
continued, it weakens the memory, and im- 
pairs the judgment ; but, in many instances, 
it is totally free from ev er’ symptom of in- 
sanity, and, consequently, ought to be care- 
fully distinguished from it. But it is that 
form of the disease which is accompanied 
with raving delirium, in which the face is 
flushed, and the patient agitated so greatly, 
that he attempts to escape from the apart- 
ment where he is, shouts aloud, and be- 
comes so violent as to require the straight- 
jacket, that may be mistaken for real ma- 
nia. This condition generally continues 
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for two or three days, then gradually sub- 
sides, and finally leaves the patient as it 
found him. It is a form of the disease 
which sometimes occurs from metastasis, 
or a sudden retrocession of some cutaneous 
eruption ; or in females, from sudden sup- 
pression of the menstrual discharge. It is, 
however, in long-continued epilepsy ouly, 
when, from the repetition of the attacks, 
the powers of the brain, the intellect, and 
the memory, are so weakened, that the 
physiognomy of the countenance seems to 
anticipate the termination in either mania 
or idiotcy, that it is most likely to be mis- 
taken for dementia. 

Intoxication produces effects closely re- 
sembling those of insanity. After a cer- 
tain quantity of wine, or any strong liquor, 
has been swallowed, a state of real de- 
lirium ensues, “ The person talks idly and 
unreasonably ; vociferates loudly; speaks 
in broken and incoherent language; emits 
screams ; swears alternately; and has no 
command over his actions. In this case 
there is an evident excitement of the brain, 
and the symptoms closely resemble those 
of a paroxysm of phrenitic mania, But, 
although, it must be admitted that persons 
who are labouring under delirium, from 
whatever cause, differ, at the time, from 
those of sound mind, inasmuch as they 
firmly believe the diseased perceptions and 
notions which are passing through their 
mind, and adopt them as motives of action, 
and expressions at variance with those of 
reasonable men, yet this is not sufficient to 
authorize their confinement in a lunatic 
asylum. It is trug | that, when intoxication 
becomes habitual,*it is not an unfrequent 
cause of insanity, and even of furious mania ; 
but in the early stages of these cases, ifthe 
exciting cause be withheld, the con- 
valescence be so far advan that the 
patient is capable of receiving sustenance 
from the ordinary articles of diet, the na- 
tural vigour both of body and mind re- 
turn: and when this occurs, it then be- 
comes a criminal act to detain the objects 
of them longer in confinement, although 
the almost invariable consequence of such 
an enlargement, is a return to those habits 
which produced the temporary aberration 
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of judgment. After a few accessions, if 
the disease do not terminate in epilepsy, or 
death, it produces a state of confirmed fa- 
tuity. In granting certificates for the con- 
finement of such individuals, we must be 
careful that the habit is proceeding so far 
as to threaten to render the alienation per- 
manent; the conduct of the individual, 
during the intervals of temperance, must be 
particularly inquired into, as it is only upon 
such data that we can judge of the state 
of mind, and safely and justly authorize the 
restraint of confinement, In law, this spe- 
cies of insanity is termed dementia affectata ; 
and there is a particular reference to the 
causes of it, in the liability of the person 
for the commission of any crime during its 
continnance.”—(See Russell, vol. i. p. 7, 8.) 

The peculiar aspect of the individual, an 
expression of countenance which cannot 
readily be described, but which is acknow- 
ledged at first sight, points out the cause 
of this state of temporary insanity; and, 
therefore, until it is found that measures 
taken to restrain the repetition of this fas- 
cinating vice, are wholly ineffectual, we 
cannot consider ourselves authorized to 
place the wretched victims within a lunatic 
asylum. If we are called to see the patient 
during the paroxysm, it is impossible to 
judge between it and a fit of furious mania, 
as it is never inferior to that in violence, 
bet it is generally of much shorter dura- 
tion, If, independently of the history of the 
case, we observe the diagnostic aspect 
which I have mentioned, caution, at least 
is requisite in granting a certificate for the 
confinement of the person. In Scotland, a 
man who has become an habitual drunkard, 
and has lost all controul over his inclina- 
tion, has the power of plecing himself un- 
der trustees, who have the complete ma- 
nagement of all his transactions, and can 
alone give them validity. This is termed 
inhibiting oneself. 

In some of its effects, habitual intoxi- 
cation causes a state of the brain closely 
allied, in every respect, to insanity ; I refer 
to that affection which is termed delirium 
tremens,* The hallucinations attending this 
disease are exactly those of insanity, and 
are as sincerely believed: the patient 
sometimes thinks that he is beset by assas- 
sins ; and instances have occurred, in which 
the efforts to ward off their supposed vio- 
lence have overpowered the strength of the 
unfortunat@individual, and suddenly ter- 
minated in death. When the delirium is 
completely established, the same watchfual- 
ness occurs as in insanity; and the coun- 
tenance assumes an aspect of extreme an- 
xiety. Indeed, were it not for the tremors 
of the hands and tongue, the working of the 
tendons of the wrists, the absence of ma- 
lignity in his vehemence, and the know- 
ledge of the previous habits of the patient, 
the diagnosis would be most difficult, be- 
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tween a paroxysm of delirium tremens and 
one of mania. 

I have frequently authorised the tempo- 
rary confinement of the insane from drank- 
enness, and as frequently have witnessed 
its beneficial influence; but in no instance 
do I recollect its having produced a per- 
manent cure. When the habit becomes 
confirmed, there is rather a decline of in- 
tellect than positive derangement ; no aid, 
in this case, can be derived from medicine ; 
the case may be considered hopeless; the 
patient is exactly in the state of any other 
insane person, so far as regards the manage- 
ment of his affairs, or his power of making 
any legal testamentary document. 

Hysteria displays itself most commonly 
in mobile and irritable temperaments : it 
occurs most frequently at that period of 
life when irritability is at the height; and 
not unfrequently is the result of mental 
emotions. It is unnecessary to describe 
the entire hysteric paroxysm; but it re 
sembles insanity in several points. Thus, itis 
accompanied with watchfulness,ordisturbed 
sleep, terrible dreams, perverse{discontent, 
conceits and opinions, dejection of mind, 
and preposterous judgment. There is often 
something like tedium vite: the persons 
thus affected, weep, tremble, despond, and 
are out of all hope; seek solitude, and pre- 
serve a foolish kind of bashfulness. “They 
indulge,” says Sypennam, in his masterly 
description of hypochondriacal hysteria, 
“ terror, anger, jealousy, distrust, and other 
hateful passions ; and abhor joy, and hope, 
and cheerfulness, which, if they accident- 
ally arise, as they seldom do, quickly fly 
away, and yet disturb the mind a® much 
as the depressing passions do; so that they 
observe no mean in anything, and are con- 
stant only in inconstancy. They love the 
same persons extravagantly at one time, 
and soon after hate them without a cause ; 
this instant they propose doing one thing, 
and the next change their mind, and enter 
upon something contrary to it: so unset- 
tled is their minds, that they are never at 
rest.” This painting is true to nature, as 
the occasional portrait of the hysterical 
mind. When called to a case of this kind, 
the medica®? practitioner ought to inguire, 
minutely, into the private history of the 
individual, and into every collateral cir- 
cumstance connected with her family : 
whether this be her first, or second, or 
third attack ; and whether insanity had 
prevailed in the family ; whether any in- 
jury of the head had happened ; whether 
there is any suppression of the catamina, 
or other customary evacuations ; and the 
state of the mind as to grief, anxiety, or 
disappointment. Cases of hysteria, in 
which the mind is principally affected, 
have been not unfrequently treated as cases 
of mania, and the patients have been placed 








in lunatic asylums. Such an unfortunate 
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diagnosis is liable to render the disease 
incurable: indeed the deeper shades of 
hysteria border on the confines of insanity ; 
but such cases ought never, on any con- 
sideration, to be consigned to a madhouse. 

I have witnessed cases of high delirium 
in hysteria, which so closely resembled 
insanity, that unless I had been witness 
to the whole progress of the attacks, I must 
have set them down as paroxysms of fu- 
rious mania. The females were women of 
good families, and education, and correct 
moral feelings; yet the delicacy of their 
sex was completely set aside; the language 
which they employed, during their ravings, 
was such as would have disgraced the 
most abandoned and lost of their sex. In 
such cases, inflammation of the substance 
of the brain is present, and the derange- 
ment of the intellectual functions can only 
be attributed to it; but if we venture to 
theorise on the disease, it is difficult to say 
whether the morbid appearances thus ob- 
served in the brain, on post mortem exami- 
nations, be the cause er the consequence 
of the attending insanity, which certainly, 
in these cases, accompanies the hysterical 
paroxysm. I will not, in this place, ven- 
ture to give an opinion upon this subject ; 
it is sufficient for me to point out the ne- 
cessity of distinguishing between these 
temporary aberrations of reason, which 
subside whenever the disease to which 
they are adjuncts yield to remedies, and 
permament insanity, which they simulate. 
In a medico-legal point of view this is a 
matter of the utmost importance; and 
nothing would lower medical character so 
greatly, as to send into confinement, asa 
furious maniac, an individual labouring 
under a paroxysm of hysteria. 

If hypochondriasis may be confounded 
with melancholia, that disease which has 
been termed nostaglia is much more likely 
to be so; and when this occurs, and ‘con- 
finement in a lunatic asylum takes place, 
death is the inevitable result. In no dis- 
e the influence of mind over body so 
stri ly displayed as in nostalgia. With- 
out employing a metaphor, “the worm of 
mental malady,” as Dr. Joun Reip beau- 
tifally expresses himself, “ may be guaw- 
ing inwardly, and undetected, at the root of 
the constitution,” whilst the physician is 
solely occupied with some obvious and 
superficial symptom. In this disease’ the 
power of intellect over organized matter is 
most striking ; ard it is fully demonstrated 
in the condition of the lungs and liver, 
when the fatal termination of the disease 
affords an opportunity for the examination 
of those organs. The small influence of 
materia medica, and pharmacy, in affording 
remedial agents, is thus displayed; and a 
proof, if any were required, is presented 
of the inseparable connexion between mo- 
ral science and the healing art. This com- 





bination is essential for the knowledge of 
mental alienation; and particalarly so for 
the discrimination Wf nostalgia, as it is fre- 
quently, although not always, in the high- 
est and most cultivated persons that it 
displays itself, “the mind, in proportion 
as it is expanded, exposing a larger surface 
to impression.” This, however, is not al- 
ways the case. I once saw the disease in 
a Scotch artisan; and Mr. Dun.op, in a 
note published by Dr. Beck, states, that 
the only cases of the disease which he ever 
met with, were two:—one in a recruit, a 
country lad, from the fens of Lincolnshire, 
“who died,” says he, “ under my charge, 
on his passage to Canada, in the year 1813; 
and the other, in a London pickpocket, 
whom I saw this year, 1824, in the hulks at 
Sheerness.” 

Nostalgia may be mistaken for melan- 
cholia, by the restlessness and want of sleep 
which accompanies the disease, and the 
strong tendency to selfdestrection which 
attends it when the desire of revisiting the 
country which isgonged after, cannot be 
accomplished ; li omes then a burden, 
and the tedium vite leads to real insanity, 
terminating in suicide. From what has 
been said, the necessity for distinguishing 
nostalgia from insanity, when the distinc- 
tion may prove serviceable, must be sufli- 
ciently obvious. . 

The last condition of the body which 
may be mistaken for insanity, is the imbe- 
cility of old age. Man, jn his course of 
life, seems to describe a circle, or to per- 
form his course in an orbit, so that when it 
is naturally completed, he returns to the 
point from which he set out. In this state 
the mind itself seems incapable of any pro- 
gression ; it lives upon its acquired stock of 
ideas; and is even so weakened that the 
person becomes unfit to manage his affairs, 
and he must be treated either as a child, or 
as a lunatic. Although, however, in such 
cases, the law may rightly appoint trustees 
to manage the affairs of individuals, yet it 
is necessary that a proper distinction should 
be made between such cases and insanity, 
for while property should be protected, 
personal feelings must also be respected, 
and every person shielded from oppression 
or injustice. 

And there is another state which also 
verges very closely on insanity—that which 
often accompanies the premature senility 
of licentious youth. In the life of some 
men there is no manhood,—the day of their 
career has no noon: their morning, warmed 
by the scorching sun of excess, is followed 
by the exhaustion of evening, and the foun- 
dation of intellect is sapped before the 
superstructure is half completed. Still 
this is not real insanity; and the law does 
not permit the confinement of such persons, 
although their property may be placed in 
the hands of trustees, in thésame manner as 
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that of a lunatic. This protection rests 
entirely with the medjcal evidence by 
which the decision, in legal investiga- 
tions connected with such a condition of a 
patient, must be determined. When in- 
sanity really occurs in old age, or when it 
accompanies premature age, such as I have 
described, no treatment, either moral or 
physical, can remove the disease ; the dis- 
order of the faculties, in such a case, is not 
likely to terminate, except in the quiet of 
idiotey, in vacant superannuation, and in 
their complete extinction in the calm of 
d 


Such are the topics, Gentlemen, to which 
I have thought it necessary to direct your 
attention, as prefatory to the consideration 
of insanity in a medico-legal point of view, 
upon which we are prepared to enter. 
It is now proper that I should put you in 
possession of the kuowledge of those symp- 
toms for which you must look, in order to 
enable you to pronounce any person to be 
in a state of unsound mind, But before 
doing so, I must state dly my opinion, 
that medical practitioners, in setting aside 
altogether the ideas of diseased mind, and 
observing closely the influence of physical 
causes on the mental powers, have fallen 
into the error of ascribing too much to the 
condition of the body in mental disorders. 
There can be no doubt that there are three 
kinds of insanity, namely :— 

1. Moral,—which consists in a perversion 
of natural feelings, inclinations, and tem- 
pers, or moral dispositions, and which 
exists without notable derangement of in- 
tellect, or the reasoning faculties, and with- 
out any maniacal hallucinations. 

2. Intellectual —in which hallucinations 
are present, which the insane person be- 
lieves to be real, however repugnant to ex- 
perience or common sense, under which 
belief he acts as if they were real. 

3. Total, or incoherent insanity,—in which 
the understanding of the person is lost in 
the turbulent hurry of ideas which crowd 
upon him, which seem to defy the power of 
utterance, whilst his habits betray a corre- 
sponding degree of restless activity and 
extravagance. The ideas are generally 
isolated, unconnected, and evanescent ; and 
the judgment seems wholly lost. Insanity, 
therefore, consists either of a morbid per- 
version of feelings, affections, and habits, 
or in such a disturbance of intellect as pro- 
duces hallucinations which are believed as 
truths, or a state of mental incoherence. 

One of the first inquiries in a case of 
mental alienation, whatever character it 
may assume, is into the history of the family 
of the person supposed to be insane; and, 
in particular, whether any hereditary taint 
exists in it? It has been seriously doubted 
whether insanity be hereditary; but the 
most correct observation and experience 
have verified the hereditary character of 
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the disease; it is a poison which has, un- 
fortuuately, mingled with the stream of 
population in this country, and it is impos- 
sible to anticipate the extent to which it 


may flow. The difficulty of determining 
this point, however, is very great; the dis- 
ease may remain latent through one genera- 
tion, and appear in the next with augmented 
force ; the hereditary character, however, 
refers rather to the tendency, or predispo- 
sition, to the disease, than to the malady 
itself; a greater susceptibility to those im- 
pressions which are likely to rouse it into 
action. 

That the predisposition is transmitted, is a 
fact which admits of no doubt; and it con- 
stitutes an important feature in the history 
of the disease. This hereditary tendency, 
you ought to know, is mote general among 
the opulent than the poor classes of society. 
M. Esaviror ascertained that, in the Sal- 
petriére, out of 351 cases of common people, 
105 only had the disease by inheritance ; 
whilst in 264 cases of opulent patients, 150 
were hereditary. The same physician re- 
marked, that the disease is apt to show 
itself in different individuals of a family at 
particular periods of life, and in all of them 
under a similar character. But, indepen- 
dently of an hereditary tendency, the disease 
may, undoubtedly, arise de nore, and the 
nervous system may be rendered predis- 
posed to it by any powerful impression. 
Many cases of this kind occarred during the 
period of the French Revolution. 

This hereditary tendency may exist to a 
great degree, and yet insanity may not 
appear, particularly if the regimen, the 
moral habits, and the pursuits of the indi- 
vidual be such as are unfavourable to the 
excitement necessary for awakening the 
malady, the seeds of which, as it were, lie 
concealed in his constitution. When, how- 
ever, the reverse of this happens, and cir- 
cumstances occur to operate as exciting 
causes upona habit predisposed to insanity, 
the eccentricities that indicate the approach 
of the disease, and upon which you may be 
sometimes called to decide, will | you 
to give a more cautious diagnosis than you 
would otherwise hazard, if you were not 
aware of the hereditary taint in the family 
of the individual. Let us take an example, 
—a patient feels occasional pain, or a sense 
of fulness, in his head; he becomes inca- 
pable of confining his attention; neglects 
his accustomed employments ; is sleepless ; 
loquacious; and, contrary to his usual 
habits, decides positively upon every sub- 
ject that is started ; is impatient of contra- 
diction, and scorns reproof; if, at the same 
time, he supposes that offences are offered 
to him, and injuries inflicted, and plots 
contrived against him, which were never 
thought of by any other person; if he seem 
confused and wandering in his manner, like 
a half-intoxicated man, and speak with 
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eagerness and impatience, as if the ideas 
were not only too rapid for his utterance, 
but had crowded into his mind in a state of 
confusion; under such circumstances the 
approach of insanity may be strongly sus- 
pected. Still, in such a state, you may 
justly hesitate in pronouncing that the per- 
son is insane ; but this hesitation will be 
greatly lessened if you are made aware 
that any of the branches of his family have 
been insane. In sucha condition of body, 
also, we must carefully inquire into any 
change in the habits of the person, whether 
he have lately indulged more freely in the 
use of wine; if, from having been abstemi- 
ous, he now drinks freely; if, from being 
reserved and modest, he talks boldly; is 
not backward in entering into society, from 
which he refrained; acts obscenely, and 
tempers his wit and vivacity with unusual 
oaths,—and displays violent gusts of pas- 
sion. Upon such evidence we can have 
little doubt that, if not really present, the 
approach of insanity is near. It is seldom, 
however, that a physician is required to 
deliver an opinion in pis stage of the dis- 
ease ; I say the dis@ase, for the malady, 
although not very obvious to ordinary 
observers, already exists. It is true, that 
the extravagancies of eccentricity may be 
so great, that it is extremely difficult te 
discriminate between them and insanity ; 
and the family of the insane person is 
always disposed to regard the precursory 
symptoms of insanity rather as eccentri- 
cities, as sallies of humour, than what they 
really are; thence the disease is permitted 
to advance to its perfect and fully -formed 
state, and health, fortune,’and character, are 
on the brink of ruin, before any medical 
opinion, or any proper care of the madman 
be taken, It is at this period, then, that 
you are most likely to be required to autho- 
rise confinement and restraint, or to cénfirm 
the truth of the allegation of insanity, 
when it becomes an object of medico-legal 
inquiry. 

The approaches of insanity, however, are 
not always so progressive as the descrip- 
tion which I have given you would lead 
you to presume. The patient is sometimes 
seized in a moment; the disease assumes 
atfonce its tra@peharacter, and crimes are 
perpetrated, under such circumstances, 
which baffle both the discriminating judg- 
ment of the physician and the decision of a 
court. The state which is most likely to be 
mistaken for this sudden accession of dis- 
ease is anger, under the influence of which 
crimes are often perpetrated, which receive 
pardon, from the conviction that the plea of 
insanity, which is set up, is well founded ; 
it, therefore, behoves you to be able to 
point out the distinction between ungovern- 
able anger, and the delirium of a sudden 
accession of mania. 


stinctive feeling of self-preservation, which 
probably is the origin of the passion, is 
felt even by the insect, who returns injary 
for injury; and in the human species, 
equally by the weak and the strong,—the 
child and the man,—the peasant and the 
philosopher. There is, generally, some 
real injury, or some supposed injury, before 
anger is roused ; a state of suffering is in- 
flicted, either bodily or mental, which 
awakens in the person sentiments of the 
most lively kind, to remove it; and, to 
effect this, the passion is roused, to make 
the offending person feel the power of the 
sufferer, and to know that the vengeance is 
equivalent to the injury. The degree of 
auger which is thus roused, is regulated 
greatly by the temperament of the indi- 
vidual ; in some persons the slightest causes 
raise great turbulence of spirits and ebulli- 
tions of blood; in others, these states are 
not produced by the greatest injuries ; in 
some, the passion is overpowering, and ter- 
minates like the tornado ; in othersyit con- 
tinues after the agitating cause has ceased, 
graduaily subsiding, like the swelling bil- 
lows, after the storm has spent its fury. 
Let us examine, physiologically, the effects 
of this passion on the individual, so as to be 
abie to compare it with those of the deli- 
rium of insanity. 

There are two distinct states of anger, 
which are known by the terms burning anger, 
and pale rage. 

In the first, burning anger, the heart and 
arteries are excited to inordinate action ; 
the blood is propelled with violence to the 
surface of the body ; thence the sensation of 
burning heat which is experienced ; the face 
becomes flushed; the eyes sparkle; the 
breathing is convulsed and irregular; and, 
as the muscles contract, as it were, with 
clonic action, the blood cannot return readily 
to the heart, and, consequently, the veins of 
the face and of the neck swell, crow tumid, 
and seem ready to burst; the teeth are 
firmly set, from the spasmodic contraction 
of the masseter muscles, and the whole phy- 
siognomy assumes that aspect which fully 
justifies the adage—“ Ira furer brevis est ;:” 
yet this state is not insanity. 

In the second, pale rage, the reverse of 
this state, occurs; a deadly-pale and livid- 
hue overspreads the face, the features shrink, 
the skin is corrugated, the eyebrows are 
knit, the eye has a dull,rather than a fierce, 
character, the blood is congested upon the 
interior, and the passion seems stifling itself. 
Now, in either of these states, although 
the terror of public shame, and of punish- 
ment, be thrown out of view in the excess 
of the passion, yet it immediately occurs 
after the crime which results is perpetrated ; 
the sudden and associated thought of per- 
sonal danger calms the furor; but this is 
not the case in the criminal who has been 





Anger is not confined to man; the in- 


impelled to the deed of blood by the suddeg 








ebullition of insanity ; and this affords one 
point of comparison in forming a diagnosis, 
independently of those signs which I will 
point out in describing the paroxysm of 
mania, In the angry man, the recollection 
of the crime produces serious and deep re- 
flections ; in the madman, when the delirium 
subsides, instead of being reflective, he be- 
comes gay and social, he remains unaffected 
by the act, umgoverned by reasonable con- 
clusions. Sometimes all recollection of the 
act vanishes. A powerful man, who had 
been subject to epileptic atttacks, when 
these subsided became suddenly furious, 
and during the transports of his disorder 
murdered two children and a woman. For 
this act there appeared to be no motive. 
He was confined in a lunatic asylum, and 
remained tranquil, and did not discourse ir- 
rationally ; and when questioned regarding 
the murder, replied that he knew nothing of 
it, that some person had informed him of 
his crime; but he had no more memory re- 
spectimg it than if it had been committed in 
his sleep. I must not be misunderstood in 
using the term sudden accession of ifisanity. 
It sometimes occurs without any obvious 
exciting cause ; but, in these instances, there 
is generally a predisposition to the disease, 
some hereditary taint; more commonly, how- 
ever, before such furious paroxysms take 
place, as resemble a sudden ebullition of 
violent anger, many symptoms, that indicate 
the approach of the disease, display them- 
selves; but they are too frequently either 
overlooked, or the relations of the patient 
Hyon themselves to those measures which, 
if timely adopted, would generally prevent 
the evils that are vainly lamented when it 
is too jate to avert them. 

An excellent illustration of this remark is 
quoted bySir ALexanper Cricuton, in his in- 
quiry into mental derangement, from the third 
volume of the Psychological Magazine :— 

“Among the students of theology at the 
University of Leipsig, there was one of the 
name of Rav. His studies were chiefly di- 
rected to the Revelations of St. John, in the 
reading of which he took much delight. He 
did not at first choose to venture alone into 
this labyrinth of holy mystery, and he un- 
fortunately selected as his guides, two cele- 
brated enthusiasts. Berncrt and Crustvus 
were his torch-bearers. When his imagi- 
nation became heated by sublime pictures, 
which were presented to his mind, he began 
to try if he himself could not develop the 
visions of the holy saint. He thought him- 
self happy in his first attempts, and his ima- 
gination being once on fire, he could not dis- 
cover that his explanations were gratuitous 
and unfounded. He arrogated to himself 
the praise of uncommon penetration, and at 
last he believed himself inspired. The 
natural consequence was, that he could not 
endure those who differed from him in opi- 
nion, he neglected the common duties of his 
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station, and became passionate and morose. 
He thought himself superior to the rest of 
mankind, because the treasures he had found 
in the sacred writings seemed to be conceal- 
ed from all but himself. It was not, there- 
fore, to the natural powers of his under- 
standing, he imagined, to which he was in- 
debted for these lights, but some super- 
natural gift with which he was endowed. 
Every one knows, however, that it is the 
duty of him who is preternaturally enlighten- 
ed to disperse the rays of wisdom as widely 
as possible. No sooner did he find the 
divine call within him, than he preached his 
opinions openly. The last sermon he ever 
delivered ended with these remarkable 
words :—‘ He who believes not in witches 
does not believe in the devil; he who be- 
lieves not in the devil does not believe in 
God; he who believes not in God shall be 
damned.’ Upon this the magistrates of the 
town wished to confine him in some place 
of safety; but at the entreaties of his father 
he was permitted to remain under his 
custody. 

“Rav began to be ed of what he had 
done, and refused to go out of the house. 
He at last appeared, however, to grow 
better, and was prevailed to take short 
walks; and he expressed to some friends 
who visited him a strong desire of being 
restored to his wonted powers of mind, in 
order that he might recommence his studies. 
On the 4th of August, 1779, being the day 
after his friends visited him, the neighbours 
were much alarmed on hearing Rav abuse 
his father. Upon knocking at the door he 
opened it, and allowed them to come in ; 
the father lay on the floor, weltering in his 
blood, murdered by his son, who had stab- 
bed him in fifteen different places, and cut 
his throat. Rav walked backwards and 
forwards to the window, agitated, alter- 
nately, ,by contrition, the consciousness of 
his crime, and ebullitions of insanity, At 
one poment he accused himself of having 
committed so herrible and unpardonable an 
offence ; at another, he denied his having 
murdered his father, saying, it was an old 
Jew and a Turk whom he had killed. Upon 
being asked ia the court of justice, what his 
name was, he answered, that he believed 
he had never been baptiongy neither did he 
consider the man whom he had killed as his 
father, bedause he did not resemble him. 
Before he went out of the court, he said, 
that ne formerly had studied the ‘ Revela- 
tions of St. John,’ but that now he had 
nothing to do with them; yet he never 
showed any marks of contrition while in 
prison, nor did he utter any of his former 
opinions.*” 

In this case the selfconceit, contempt for 
the prevailing opinions of the world, pride, 
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and irrascibility of the lunatic were sufticient 
indications of approaching insanity ; and it 
would be fortunate for the welfare of society 
were the limits between real religion, and 
that fanaticism which leads to absolute 
frenzy, more distinctly and generally per- 
ceived. 

Let us now suppose that the disease ac- 
tually exists, or that it is supposed to exist, 
and that you are called to determine the 
point, What are the proofs which should 
lead you to pronounce the presence of ac 
tual derangement? 

To enable*you to pronounce in either 
way, the disease, in the first place, must be 
thoroughly understood. The physician ought 
not to come into court, should this be neces- 
sary, merely to state opinions, but be fully 
prepared to support those which he ad- 
vances, and to give the reasons which have 
influenced his decision, He must, also, be 
prepared “ to submit his opinion to the 
comprebension of the ordinary persons who 
are to appreciate his deposition.” In de- 
livering his opinion, that the irregularity of 
the actions of the supposed lunatic can be 
accounted for only by admitting the de- 
ranged state of his mind, the physician 

ust, also, be prepared to prove that the 

te of insanity is sufficient to account for 
these; and that, in a sound mind, the im- 
pulses by which he is goaded for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, although they 
cannot be traced and explained, yet would 
not have operated in the same degree. To 
perform this duty in a satisfactory manner, 
the medical man must look at the promi- 
nent and most characteristic features of the 
disease, both as these increase his own ac- 
quaintance with it, and enable him more 
easily to convince others that he possesses 
such an intimate knowledge as alone can 
give weight and importance to his opinions 
regarding it. He must, also, always bear 
in recollection that, in the eye of the law, 
two witnesses deposing sane menti, are pre- 
ferred and believed before a hundred touch- 
ing fury and madness: thence the necessity 
of being able to put forward the most pro- 
minent points which establish the fact of 
the existence of the disease. What are those 
points ? 

In the first place, the practitioner must 
distinguish the variety of forms in which 
the disease shows itself, whether as ma- 
nia, melancholia, dementia, or idiotism. The 
two first only, strictly speaking, are mad- 
ness ; the third is mental alienation from 
functional disease of the brain, and, in com- 
mon with the two former, deprives the un- 
fortunate object of it of the controul of his 
person and property; the fourth, although 
usually classed with insanity, is evidently 
a distinct species: not a derangement of 
mind, but the deficiency of intellectual 
power ; congenita) not acquired. The legal 


different, as the following quotation from 
Littteton will explain :—*Non compos men- 
tis,” says Litrieron, “ is of four sorts ;—1. 
Idiota, which, from his nativitie, by a per- 
petual infirmitie, is non compos mentis; 2. 
He that by sickness, grief, or other acci- 
dent, wholly loseth his memory and under- 
standing ; 3. A | ique that hath some- 
time his underst ng and sometime not, 
aliquando gaudet lucidis intervallis, and, 
therefore, he is called non compos mentis, 80 
long as he hath not understanding. Lastly, 
he that by his own vitious acts for a time 
depriveth himself of his memory and under- 
stamding, as he that is drunken.” 

Mania, considered in a medico-legal point 
of view, “ annuls a man’s dominion over 
property ; dissolves his contracts, and other 
acts, which in his sane state would be 
binding ; and takes away his responsibility 
for crimes.” In a medical point of view, it 
may be described as “a state of mental 
alienation, accompanied by turbulence and 
unusual ferocity in language and deport- 
ment, and by a comparative insensibility to 
ordinary stimulants.” From this descrip- 
tion it is evident that the most striking 
features by which actual mania is to be 
recognised, are displayed in the physiog- 
nomy of the affected person, the condition 
of his nervous system, and the perverted 
state of his ideas. The physiognomy of 
mania consists, chiefly, in a peculiar cast of 
countenance,which is familiar to those con- 
versant with the malady, but not easily de- 
scribed; it is something which seems to 
involve gloom, suspicion,and ferocity. There 
is a wildness in the eye, which is protruded 
and glistening; it has a wandering motion 
in every direction, in a manner peculiarly 
disagreeable to a beholder; sometimes, how- 
ever, it is sunken and dull, fixed upon some 
object for hours together, or bent on ya- 
cuity ; or, it seems to follow some phantom 
which is evidently present to it. During a 
paroxysm of high delirium, the eyes appear 
as if firmly pushed forwards, and the iris con- 
tracted. With this construction of the pupil, 
we often find a condition of the scalp, which, 
although it be not strictly physiognomical, 
may be mentioned here. It is “aprelaxa- 
tion of the integuments of the cranium, by 
which,” says Dr. Hastam, who first noticed 
it, “ they may be wrinkled, or, rather, - 
thered up by the “hand, to a consid Je 
degree.” The gait of the maniac is quick and 
hurried; yet, frequently, he steps aside sud- 
denly and turns round, but not as if to re- 
gard any thing ; but more in the manner of 
anabsent man. The prevailing complexion 
of maniacs is swarthy, and when not natu- 
rally so, i m acquires this hue. “ Out 
of 265 cs who were examined, 250,” 
says Dr. Hasiam, “ were of a swarthy com- 
plexion, with dark or black hair; the re- 
maining 60 were of a fair skin, and light- 





division, as formerly stated, is somewhat 


brown or red hair. Along with these phy- 
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siognomical characters, although the look is 
often fierce, and they are boisterous, yet they 
are frequently almost instantly subdued by 
the fixed gaze of a decided person, for 
pusillanimity is a remarkable trait in the 
character of the insane.” During the pa- 
roxysm, the action of the body is violent 
and vigorous, with great exertion of mus- 
cular strength ; they remain awake for many 
days and nights together, talking incessantly, 
sometimes in the most boisterous manner ; 
then, suddenly lowering the tone, they 
speak softly, and ina whisper, varying the 
subjects, and passing, inthe most incoherent 
manner, from one subject to another totally 
unconnected with it. This watchfulness, 
nevertheless, does not produce a dull and 
sunken state of the eye, as in cases of sanity 
worn out by watching, but it remains spark- 
ling and protruded. There is, finally, a 
systematic dignity in mania, which never 
can be imitated by the most expert mimic, 
and is peculiar to this disease. 

The obvious characteristics of mania 
depend ona change produced on the ner- 
vous system. Owing to this there is fre- 
quently a great indifference to food, and the 
want of it can be sustained for a very long 
time, without any apparent inconvenience. 
At other times the appetite is voracious, 
and every thing is swallowed which comes 
within the reach of the lunatic. From the 
same condition of the nervous system, ma- 
niacs are able to endure greater degrees of 
heat and cold, and more sudden alternations 
of temperature, with impunity, than sane 
people; this “does not, however, secure 
them from the usual effects of severe cold ; 
indeed, they are very liable to mortification 
of the tees in winter ; but, at the same time, 
they suffer less pain than sane persons 
under the same circumstances. There is, 
also, a general insensibility to external im- 
pressions, probably, in part, attributable to 
the great mental excitement absorbing, as it 
were, the whole of the attention ; and it is 
not unlikely that the deficiency of memory, 
which is so remarkable in maniacs, arises 
from the same cause. This defect of me- 
mory is, indeed, one of the most striking 
features of the disease, and is beautifully 
alluded to by our immortal dramatist, 
whose keen observation no state of human 
Saiara: whether diseased or health¥, escap- 
ed.” Hamer, in his iffterview with his 
mother, is accused by her of madness, when 
he desires her to look at the ghost, visible 
only tohim, The queen says,— 

* This is the very coinage of your brain : 

This bodiless creation, cxtasie 

Is very cunning in, 


“ Hamer. Extasie ! 


My pulse, as yours, doth tempera’ keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It lH not madness 
That I have uttered : bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will ne-woap, which madness 
Would camso. rrom.” 


Besides this altered state of sensibility, 
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there is an evident perversion of sensation. 
This accounts for the tinnitus aurium, and 
the delusions connected with the organ of 
hearing, which are such constant accompa- 
niments of mania. The conversations which 
the celebrated Tasso held with his familiar 
spirit, can be accounted for on this per- 
verted condition of the faculty of hearing, 
and nothing is more common in most of the 
cases of mania. 

It is this state of the ear which often 
leads to suicide, the unfortunate victim of it 
imagining that he hears the devil tempting 
him to self-destruction. Oné of the most 
curious cases of perversion of ideas con- 
nected with hearing, although it did not 
lead to self-destruction, nor seems to have 
affected hearing, is related by Dr. Hasta, 
in his Observations on Madness. 

“The patient was a well-educated man, 
about the middle age; he always stopped 
his ears closely with wool, and, in addition 
toa flannel nightcap, usually slept with his 
head in a tin saucepan. Being asked the 
reason why he so fortified his head, he 
replied, ‘To prevent the intrusion of the 
spirits.” After having made particular in- 
quiry concerning the nature of these beings, 
he gravely communicated the following in- 
formation :-—* Sir, you must know that 
the human seminal fluid there are a number 
of vital particles, which, being injected 
into the female, impregnate her, and form a 
foetus of muscles and bones. But this fluid 
has other properties, it is capable of itself 
of producing vitality under certain circum- 
stances, and experienced chemists and 
hermetical philosophers have devised a 
method of employing it for other purposes, 
and some the most detrimental to the con- 
dition and happiness of man,’ In this 
manner he proceeded, stating, that ‘the 
agents of princes preserved semen in rum, 
and poured it into the ears of those on 
whom they wished to perform devilish ex- 
periments, and there they engendered 
sprites, who insinuate themselves into the 
brain, and, becoming acquainted with the 
secrets of the mind, carry them off to those 
io whom the semen belongs. In this man- 
ner,’ said he, ‘I have been defrauded of 
the discoveries that would have entitled me 
to opulence and distinction, end have lived 
to sve others reap honours and emoluments 
for speculations that were the genuine off- 
springs of my own brain.’” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
eye is also affected, and the hallucinations 
are usually connected with objects of sight. 
An illustration of this occurred in a patient 
who was long under my charge. _He was 
the son of a distinguished and highly- 
talented dignitary of the Church, and al- 
though he had a complete belief that he 
was the king of Great Britain, yet he had 
as firm a conviction his father was 
always seated at the window of an opposite 
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house watching his movements. “ There,” 
would he say, “ sits the old boy,—he does 
not think that I see*him.” When reminded 
by me that he could not be king and the son 
of his father, he would look at me for a few 
minates, as if cogitating the question, and 
then walk off with the usual elevated car- 
riage which he believed to belong to his 
kingly dignity. 

Smelling and touch are equally depraved 
in mania, of which many curious instances 
might be adduced, were it necessary. 

But mania does not always présent such 
features ; the permanent delirium is some- 
times confined to one object; thence the 
disease is termed monomania. In this form 
of the disease, when the delirium returns at 
intervals, instead of running on in the same 
strain day and night, the paroxysms appear 
periodically ; at other times the individuals 
seem reasonable, save when conversing 
on subjects within the sphere of their 
delirium ; and it is in vain to endeavour to 
percei¥@ their insanity, unless we acciden- 
tally, or intentionally, (if we are aware of 
the subject of their delusion) touch upon 
the chord of the mind which is unstrung. 
In many instances, however, this species of 
the disease is connected with the same irre- 
gular, often-desponding condition of mind 
which exists in moral insanity. In others 
nothing of the kind is perceptible. A case 
which occurred in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury is illustrative of this fact. 

The individual in question was a sensible, 
clever man, amassed a considerable fortune 
by his profession, took good care of his pro- 
perty, and conducted himself so well in 
general, that several of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, some of them medical persons, 
never even suspected that he was deranged 
in miud. He was, however, a man of vio- 
lent antl irritable temper, and his insanity 
turned on a high notion of parental autho- 
rity. He had an amiable and accomplished 
daughter, dutiful, modest, virtuous, affec- 
tionate, moral, and religious. This girl he 
was in the habit of.tying to the bed-post, 
flogging her with unmerciful severity, ap- 
plying brine to the wounds, pulling her 
hair out by the roots, and compelling her to 
perform the meanest drudgery. Although 
this person was capable of managing his 
affairs, yet he was properly declared to be 
* non compos mentis.” 
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Tue Deapty Nicutsuape. BEeLiaponna. 
—Localities of the Plant. Its Names. 
Ancient Knowledge of its poisonous Quali- 
ties. Characters of the Plant. Poisoning 
with the Berries; quantity necessary ; 
symptoms ; consecutive effects. The Ex- 
tract of Belladonna, Circumstances which 
affect its Strength. Other Preparations. 
Battley's. Atropine, the principle of Bella- 
donna. Discrepancies in Accounts of its 
Analysis. Medicinal Qualities of Bella- 
donna, Its effects on the Eye. Bella- 
donna in Scarlet Fever. Important Rank 
which it holds in the Materia Medica of the 
Homeopathists. Rise and Progress of 
Homeopathy. Biography, Character, and 
Persecutions of Hahnneman. Ignorance 
among his Disciples of his Doctrines. De- 
Sence of the established Principles of Prac- 
tice. Hahnneman’s mode of Study and 
his Principles, His discoveries respecting 
Belladonna. 


Gevyt_emen,—The atropa belladonna, or 
the deadly nightshade, is well worthy of 
your attentive consideration, It has many 
points of interest, and although you may 
not derive from its powers all the assist- 
ance, in the prosecution of your profession, 
that I have led you to expect from either of 
the narcotics whose use I have explained 
to you, yet there are some circumstances 
which render it well deserving of your 
notice, both in a medicinal and in a toxic o- 
logical point of view. As a soporific it 
certainly cannot be ranked either with 
opium er hyoscyamus, nor would I recom- 
mend it to your use when your sole object 
is to produce sleep ; nor is it so well adapt- 
ed for the vast number of diseases in which 
I have taught you to expect relief from 
those other sources. There are many states, 
however, in which it is highly serviceable, 
and some local and constitutional disorders, 
in which you will find it to possess consider- 
able energy. Its poisonous effects are par- 
ticularly interesting ®® those whose pro- 
fession may hereafter be exercised in the 
country, for scarcely does an autumn pass, 
but we hear of some instances of children 
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who, tempted by the beauty and by the 
sweetness of the taste of the berries of 
the deadly nightshade, which ripen about 
the month of September, are led to par- 
take of them, and, consequently, to experi- 
ence the most excruciating torments, and, 
where relief is not speedily procured, fre- 
quently to fall victims to their ignorance. 

This plant is a native of Great Britain ; 
it is perennial; it Mowers about June and 
July ; it grows generally in shady lanes and 
hedges ; it abounds amongst old ruins, So 
luxuriantly does it spring up about the 
ruins of Furness Abbey, that the valley is 
known-+by the name of the Vale of Night- 
shade. It used to grow in the immediate 
vicinity of London. Gerarve found it 
growing “ without Highgate, near unto a 
pond, or penfold, on the left hand.” Such 
have been the changes since the days of our 
old herbalist, that this topographical des- 
cription is of no service to us. Ray men- 
tions it as growing in a ditch, at the end of 
Goswell-street, in the road to Islington ; 
and, singularly enough, in the Annual Re- 
gister, in the year 1762, there is an account 
of the death of two persons, with the fol- 
lowing caution from Dr. H11t:—“ This 
plant is now a quarter of a yard high, and 
has an aspect so inviting, that one almost 
wonders how nature gave to it a poison. It 
has invited many to boil it, and ‘ death was 
always in the pot.’ Ray mentions it grow- 
ing there ; it has been thought lost in that 
place, but I fear these unhappy persons 
have found it.” I can bear testimony to its 
existing twenty years ago in a spot where 
our other old herbalist described it as grow- 
ing, namely, in the fields at the back of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

It has had a vast number of appellation s. 
Parkinson and Gerarve both call it “ So- 
lanum lethale,” and “ Dwale,” by which 
latter name it is, even now, known in a great 
number of English counties. Maturoivs 
calls it “ Solanum majus;” so do Ca@sa.- 
pinus and Camerarivs; Fvucusivs and 
Loset, “ Solanum somniferum;” Tracus, 
*“ Solanum hortense ;” Gesner, “ Solanum 
sylvaticum;”’ the Germans, “ Tschlaff 
beere,” and “ Tollwartz;” the French and 
the Italians, “ Belladonna.” It is from the 
Italian that we more immediately obtain 
the appellation we give it, and vagjous are 
the derivations assigned. PARKINSON says, 
“ The Italian dames use the juice as a 
fucus, or the distilled water thereof, perad- 
venture, by the excessive cold quality, to 
take away their high colour, and make them 
look pale.” Bopavus seems to hint, that 
those who have delirium from the poison, 
see beautiful women before their eyes, and 
hence the name ; but others again tell us, 
that the name “ Belfidonna”’ was added to 
that of “ Atropa,” the Fate who, in the 
heathen mythology, was destined to cut 


the poison which, in the hands of so many 
poison venders, such as the infamous Lo- 
cusTA, was employed to destroy so many 
lovely women, and that it was the chief 
ingredient of those horrible potions which 
atone period, were so dreadfully notorious, 
in many parts of Italy. 

Its deadly power seems to have been 
known amongst the ancients, and a great 
deal of classical disquisition has been in- 
dulged in, to ascertain whether it was the 
“ Mandragora morion” of THEorurastus, or 
the “ Strychnos monike” .of Dioscortpes, 
for both these authors have described a 
plant, which seems both in external appear- 
ance and in poisonous qualities to have 
resembled belladonna. 

I will spare you all discussion upon 
these points, but such of you as may be 
curious upon such a subject, will be very 
much gratified by a perusal fof what has 
been written by Joannes Bopeus, one of 
the most diligent and learned commentators 
upon the works of Turorurastus, and 
whose volume is an encyclopedia of clas- 
sical botany. In the notes on the sixth 
book, ander the head of “ Mandragora,” 
you will find all that industry great 
knowledge of the classical authors could 
glean, both as to the opinions and the prac- 
tical information of the Greek aud Roman 
naturalists upon this subject. 

The plant is cultivated by the herbalists 
in the neighbourhood of London, but not in 
sufficient quantity to supply the demand in 
the market, and many of our best-informed 
and diligent druggists prefer that which 
grows wild, to that which is reared by art. 
They state, that under such circumstances, 
it yields a purer juice, and likewise that it 
is more active, and even more copious. It 
rises to the height of three or four feet, from 
a root which is branched ; the stem is her- 
baceous, purple-coloured, and covered with 
short hairs. The leaves are in pairs, of 
unequal size, of a dull-green colour. The 
flowers have somewhat of a narcotic odour; 
they are solitary, drooping, supported on 
axillary peduncles. The calyx is divided 
into five ovate segments. The corolla is 
bell-shaped, of a lurid purple colour, with 
a yellowish base. There are five stamens, 
and a two-lobed stigma. - The fruit is a 
berry with two cells, smboth, and contain- 
ing within its pulp a number of reniform 
seeds. The juice is sweetish, and agreeable 
to the taste.- 

Various are the tales on record of poi- 
soning by these berries, and there seems to 
be some discrepahcy of opinion as to the 
quantity which may produce mischief; this 
may arise from the state of vegetation of 
the plant, its locality as to heat, light, and 
air. In some cases they prove a very ener- 
getic poison, in others they are almost inert, 
or produce very transient effects, In the 
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rity of Orrita, that in a child four berries 
produced all the symptoms of poisoning, in 
another six, and in grown-up youths the 
same number of berries have been produc- 
tive of serious mischief; whilst, on the 
other hand, Hater speaks of a fellow-stu- 
dent, named Simon, who ate a large number 
without any injury. M. Gicautt gives us 
similar instances; one of them, a young 
man, took upwards of a pound before goiug 
to bed; he had no medical assistance till 
the following morning, and then the only 
symptom was delirium, which very spee- 
dily yielded to proper treatment, These 
berries are, however, generally speaking, 
highly poisonous, and we must bear in 
mind the warning of our ancient friend 
Gerarpe, who says, “ If you will follow 
my counsel, deal not with the same in any 
case, and banish it from your gardens, and 
the usejof it also, being a plant so furious 
and deadly; for it bringeth such as have 
eaten thereof into a deep sleep, whereof 
many have died, as hath been seen, and 
proved by experience, both in England and 
elsewhere ; but to give you an example 
hereof shall not be amiss. It came to pass 
that free boys of Wisbeach, in the Isle of 
Ely, did eat of the pleasant and beautiful 
fruit hereof; two whereof died, in less than 
eight hours, after they had eaten of them. 
The third child had a quantity of water and 
honey, mixed together, given him to drink, 
causing him to vomit often. God blessed 
this means, and the child recovered.” 
Generally speaking, the first suspicion of 
poisoning by these berries arises from the 
sudden and uncontrollable fits of laughter 
that burst forth, and the grasping at imagi- 
nary objects. The eyeballs appear pro- 
minent and inflamed; the pupil is immove- 
ably dilated; the retina insensible to the 
stimulus of light. There is complete loss 
of voice. To these symptoms, after a very 
short space of time, succeeds difficulty of 
deglutition. The face flushes, then becomes 
pale ; it tumefies; blotches of redness ap- 
pear on different parts of the surface of the 
bedy ; patches which very much resemble 
those which are observed in scarlet fever ; 
the lips become dry, as do the gums, the 
tongue, the palate, the uvula, and fauces; 
the voice is recovered, but it is hoarse and 
grating ; and then excessive loquaciousness 
is apt to supervene. The individual moves 
about in a state of apparent insensibility, 
unconscious of surrounding objects, but 
still performing mechanically his usual 
functions. As the poison is more com- 
pletely absorbed into the system, the symp- 
toms become more urgent, and are somewhat 
altered in their character ; the jaw becomes 
locked, the muscles of the face are quite 
rigid; there is impossibility of standing ; 
great tumefaction and redness of the face; 
aphthe ; strangury; a sense of burning 
along the intestinal canal. The delirium 





that accompanies this state is of a very 
peculiar character, so likewise is the sopor. 
The mind seems filled with agreeable reve- 
ries, and the individual sometimes follows 
his usual occupation. Of this an instance 
is given in the case of a tailor, who seated 
himself on his shop-board, and for fifteen 
hours went through his usual business, 
moving his lips as if speaking, although 
quite insensible, from an injection of bella- 
donna. There are various narratives in our 
periodical literature well worthy of your 
attentive perusal, some of which give you 
instances of deaths, others of recovery ; 
sometimes slow, at others very rapid in 
their progress. Amongst these I must refer 
you to two cases, narrated in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, for July, 1827 ; to the 
Journal de Sedillot, for December, 1813, 
where are givém the symptoms observed in 
a hundred and fifty soldiers, who were poi- 
soned by the berries at Pirua, near Dres- 
den ; to the fifth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, where you will observe some 
interesting cases; to the sixth volume of 
the London Medical Observations and In- 
quiries, where there are instances given by 
Mr. Brummett_; to Gitpert Burner's 
edition of Medical Botany ; and to those two 
works on Toxicology, which are the best 
authorities in England and in France," the 
one of Dr. Curistison, of Edinburgh, the 
other of Orriza, of Paris. From all these 
you will learn that the effects are seldom 
transient, that they very often leave very 
striking sequela ; that even when the worst 
symptoms have disappeared, impaired me- 
mory, delirium, blindness, tremors, have 
continued some weeks; and that even then 
nervous disorders have occasionally trou- 
bled the unfortunate sufferer. 

All parts of the plant are poisonous ; some 
consider the roet to be the most energetic, 
The extractin common use is obtained from 
the leaves, which, as in some other plants, 
are, when fresh gathered, bruised, sprinkled 
with a little water on a stone mortar, the 
juice pressed out, and evaporated, unstrain- 
ed, to a proper consistence. You will find 
the extracts of the shops vary very much in 
energy in particular seasons. This year you 
will be struck with its excellence, for the 
last season was remarkably fine for the 
growth of belladonna; whilst there was a 
universal complaint of its being bad for 
hyoscyamus, and hence the extract of the 
latter is by no means so powerful as it very 
often is. This is of course dependent upon 
circumstances, over which neither the her- 
balist nor the druggist can have the slightest 
controul ; but yet how important is it that 
these facts should be made known to the 
practitioner, and how often must he be dis- 
appointed in the effects lre anticipated from 
his remedies. It should likewise be known 
to those who keep the extract ef belladonna 
in their shops, for use, that in about two 








months after it has been prepared a great 
change takes place in the chemical relation- 
ship of the particles of which it is composed 
—a decomposition occurs, and new combi- 
nations are furmed—a very large proportion 
of it becomes insoluble in distilled water, 
although it had previously been perfectly 
soluble. By proper means the leaves may 
be preserved in glass jars for a considerable 
length of time, and their odour, their colour, 
and their medicinal properties will be 
perfectly unimpaired. Of the extract, dif- 
ferent doses may be administered, according 
te the nature and the seat of the disease. 
A. large dose, that is, more than a grain and 
a half, is productive of headach and of loss 
of memory, but where actual pain occurs 
this may be safely employed ; but one third 
of a grain of a good extract is a sufficient 
dose to commence with, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Bartriey, who certainly 
understands the treatment of vegetable 
matter, as well as any person with whom I 
am acquainted, has given to the profession 
a very useful preparation, which he calls 
“liquor belladonne.” It isa maceration of 
the leaves in distilled water; some little 
manipulation is required to squeeze out the 
albuminous matter, which causes the de- 
composition which I have mentioned as oc- 
curring in the extract. This must be done 
with great gentleness and caution, in order 
not to disturb the component particles too 
much. This and otber liquors of vege- 
tables, have been introduced into prac- 
tice by Mr. Batriey, and I think there are 
some of them which deserve the notice of 
the profession. 

To M. Met, even from the avowal of 
Geicer, is to be attributed the discovery of 
pure atropine, the principle to which bel- 
ladonna owes its narcotic energy. BRANDEs 
and Geicer were both employed upon 
this vegetable, when he first made known 
the process by which it is obtained ; and in 
the Journal de Pharmacie for 1834, may be 
learnt the steps he followed. Pure atropine 
is white, crystallizable in transparent 
prisms, and of a silky appearance. It is 
inodorous, soluble in absolute alkohol, and 
in sulphuric ether, both of these liquids 
more readily acting on it when they are 
warm. Water, at the ordinary temperature, 
dissolves but little. M. Metn found this 
solution very slightly bitter; but the other 
chemists, Geicer and Hessr, thought it of a 
very disagreeable bitterness. Geicer and 
Hesst observed a remarkable property of 
atropine, which is the quick alteration which 
it undergoes when in simple contact with 
air or with water, at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. It loses the power of crystallization ; 
the crystals disappear ; the fluid acquires a 
yellowish tint, which, upon evaporation, 
gives a residue which is not crystallizable, 
soluble in every proportion in water; and 
this newly-formed atropine acquires a most 
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nauseous narcotic odour. Letpic gave to 
the Journal de Chimie Medicale, in 1833, an 
analysis of atropine, in which he stated it 
to contain 2 atoms of azote, 22 of carbon, 30 
of hydrogen, and 3 of oxygen; but I ob- 
serve, in the Annales de Pharmacie, for the 
same year, another analysis, in which he 
gives 34 atoms of carbon, 23 of hydrogen, 6 
of oxygen, and 1 of azote; and I have again 
seen another analysis ; I, therefore, know not 
which is the correct one; this, however, 
rather belongs to the department of the 
chemist than to us, nor should Lhave noticed 
it but that the discrepancy struck me, 

Atropine enters into combination with 
acids to form salts, and has general alkaline 
preperties ; it dilates the pupil of the eye, 
and this effect lasts for some time; on vapours 
from a solution of the nitrate, phosphate, or 
sulphate of atropine, have the same in- 
fluence ; and when Branpes tasted a salt of 
atropine, dilatation followed to so great a 
degree that it lasted twelve hours, and was 
not influenced by the shades of light. A 
small quantity of the sulphate of atropine 
tasted by him caused violent headach, dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and cold chills, which 
lasted nearly half an hour. Even exposure 
to the vapours of atropine, whilst preparing 
it, made him so violently ill as to make him 
desist from further experiments, 

There are many diseases in which bella- 
donna is superior to epium or to hyoscya- 
mus; neither of these will so completely 
controul pertussis, or hooping cough ; but it 
must be purely of the spasmodic form ; either 
inflammatory or catarrhal it is efficacious 
in. The plaister applied to the chest often 
produces a striking relief in this disease ; 
but whilst thus employed, or given inter- 
nally, you must be aware that it will pro- 
duce dilatation of the pupil, and other strik- 
ing effects. Of this GuERSEN® gives us two 
examples, one a child of seven years of age, 
another much younger; in both these in- 
stances, the extract taken internally produced 
enormous dilatation of the pupil, and in the 
first instance confused vision and headach, 
butnot inthe other. Dr, Goris employs the 
root, of which he givesa grain; the effect is 
the same. I have, when speaking of hyos- 
cyamus, described the power possessed by 
these plants of dilating the pupil; belladonna 
possesses it in a mueh greater degree. 
Dr. Morarp, of Turin, is in the habit of 
moistening a pinch of snuff with a solution 
of belladonna, and introducing it into the 
nostril of the side on which he wishes to 
dilate the pupil of the eye; the dilatation 
takes place in a minute or two, and lasts 
about two days. 

Of the employment of belladonna, as a 
prophylactic, or preventive to scarlatina, I 
wish now to speak, but previous to that L 
must introduce you to a system of which 
you have heard much, that of homoeopathy, 
for to the founder of that sect we owe what- 
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ever knowledge we possess of the peculiar 
effects of the herb upon that epidemic ; be- 
sides which, in the materia medica of the 
believers in that creed, belladonna bears the 
first character ; it is considered by them the 
indispensable medicine, par excellence, in 
acute disease, and it is looked upon by them 
as their sheet anchor in a vast number of 
disorders, I shall not hesitate to quote the 
language, in the original, of one of their 
most intelligent writers on this subject, and 
an enthusiast of no ordinary talent, Dr. 
Pescnier. He says “La belladonna est 
pour l’homecopathie le medicament iadis- 
pensable, par excellence, dans le traitement 
des maladies aigues, c’est tous les jours, 
a tous momens, que le besoins’en fait sentir 
dans la pratique, c’est aussi tous les jours,a 
tous momens que le practicien voit des ef- 
fects mervielleux surgir, a lasuitede l'emploi 
de cette substance, et c’est de la maniere la 
plus rapide, et la plus complete.” After such 
a strong eulogium, you cannot be surprized 
that I feel it to be my duty to dwell a little 
upon the points connected with this subject. 

As this is the first opportunity I have 
had to speak of a system which has not 
only created an intense interest in the pro- 
fession, but has also been the theme of dis- 
cussion amongst the uninitiated, who are 
always greedy of novelty, and most admire 
that which they least understand, I cannot 
but think it right to trace the history of the 
rise and progress of one of the most extra- 
ordinary sects that have, in modern days, 
sprung up in the annals of our art. My 
first step must be to give you a short sketch 
of the biography of the extraordinary indi- 
vidual who is the sole parent of the ne® 
doctrine, more particularly as it is com- 
pletely interwoven with the system he has 
introduced. I have to speak to you of a 
man of high intellectual attainments, of 
great sagacity, of inflexible courage, and of 
unwearied industry, who, amid difficulties 
of no common kind, has laid the foundation 
of a system, which, whilst it cannot bat 
create a few smiles at its singularity, is the 
work of great erudition, much toil, and 
striking ingenuity. We must not confound 
Hannneman with those despicable charla- 
tans who would sacrifice, at the altar of 
avarice, the lives and the happiness of 
thousands, who prey upon’ their deluded 
victims by the most daring and insolent 
effrontery,—who have neither the education 
nor the feelings of men of principle, and 
whose success in their vile occupation is a 
reflection upon the state of society. The 
great acquirements of Hannneman,—the 
boldness with which he has promulgated 
his doctrine,—ffe skill and the fierceness 
with which he has carried on his arduous 
controversies, mark him as a man of no 
ordinary stamp. However much we may 
laugh at some of his vagaries, and the wild 
conceptions‘of a brain so truly German, that 
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there might issue from it the sort of ro- 
mance which belongs to that nation, without 
the censure that has been lavished upon 
him, we cannot but regret that he should 
have met with such unseemly opposition, 
and, on some occasions, with actual perse- 
cution, for his opinions, It is a disgrace on 
the character of our humane and liberal 
science, that her votaries should so often, 
in their zeal for their cause, forget that 
which is due even to the mistaken labourers 
in the arduous paths we have to pursue. 
Ignorance, superstition, and bigotry, have 
their foul excuse for the persecutions of 
Corernicus, of Gattceo, and of Serverus; 
but gentle science must blush when Harvey 
or NewTon are assailed by the malignant 
jealousies of the learned, or, if a feeble effort 
be made against her traths by assailants 
such as HAHNNEMAN, when they incur sor- 
row, poverty, and exile, instead of calm 
inquiry, and well-deserved refutation of 
their heresies. It is true that the followers 
of this sect have, in many instances, brought 
disgrace upon their leader, for they have 
been incapable of practising his tenets. 
Many of them know little but the most in- 
significant part of his doctrine, and even not 
that correctly. They have seemed to ima- 
gine, that the whole of the knowledge de- 
pended upon giving the most minute doses 
of medicine. They have been more distin- 
guished by their ignorance of the basis on 
which the practice of our science rests, than 
for the clearness with which they have ex- 
plained the views they ought to be acquaint- 
ed with. Their great aim seems to have 
been to overthrow that which they have 
neither the industry nor the ability to ac- 
quire ; and they have cloaked their incapa- 
bilities under a mask, which, when torn from 
their faces, discloses features upon which 
sense has never stamped her beautiful lipeas, 
ments, They point to the experiments of 
HAwNNEMAN ; call his art practical,—ours, 
conjectural. They will not inquire into the 
seat, the nature, and the causes of disease ; 
they are satisfied with symptoma, and they 
echo back the language of their master, 
that our deep research leads only to con- 
jecture. If a thorough knowledge of all 
the facts relating to the human body, ob- 
served almost from the beginning of time to 
the present hour,—if the application of alli 
such observations, to that which daily pre- 
sents itself, be called conjectural ,—if a care- 
ful comparison, made by a long series of 
studious, inquiring, intelligent men, who 
have transmitted to each other, not oral tra- 
ditions, but writings woven into a clear, 
concise, and intelligible system, be called 
conjectural,—then must I yield the point, 
and grant that that which I now look upon 
as the noblest monument of human reason, 
is a fallacy unworthy of the human race. We 
do not pretend that our science is perfect ; 
in common with all that belongs to huma- 








nity, we feel our own imperfections ; but 
we claim for ourselves a knowledge of the 
most important phoenomena of life, of health, 
and of disease. It has been handed down 
tous bya long list of venerable guides ; 
and the industry, the sagacity, and the un- 
wearied attention of a numberof intellectual 
beings, is daily and hourly increasing and 
improving it. We cannot consent to aban- 
don that which reason and experience have 
taught us to be an invaluable treasure ; 
but we will gladly hail any :ddition to our 
stores, or any improvement upon the mode 
of collection, or of distributing them to the 
world. If, in learning the new doctrines, 
the slowness of our apprehension should be 
urged against us, we must plead, as an ex- 
cuse, that we have been trained up in the 
school of the cautious, the dispassionate, 
the penetrating Sypenuam; that we have 
studied the unimaginative volumes of Cut- 
LeN, and heard the philosophic discourses 
of Grecory, and therefore we can the less 
easily imbibe the brilliant fancies, the spe- 
culative dreams, and the fantastic colour- 
ings of a susceptible mind. Accustomed 
to watch the deviations from nature in 
others, and to hasten to relieve them, we 
have had no time to dwell upon our feelings 
in , to watch minute shades of diffe- 
rence in sensation, and to trace them to 
causes which, indeed, could not exist in 
our state of being. This, however, must 
not prevent our candid examination of the 
labours of others, nor our comparison of our 
knowledge with that which others may offer 
to present to us instead of our own, nor can 
it induce us to perpetrate an act of injustice 
against him who offers to beour guide. We, 
indeed, ought to examine with indulgence 
all that is brought before us. 

The struggles through life, the difficulties 
which medical men, and persons of genius, 
have to encounter in its paths, are well ex- 
emplified in the life of Haunneman. He 
was born in the year 1755, at a small town 
in Saxony,' called Meissen. In his youth 
he was particularly distinguished for his 
industry and for his facility of acquiring in- 
formation. In the year 1775, at the age of 
twenty, he went to the University of Leip- 
sic.. The whole sum contained in his purse 
was twenty ducats, with which he com- 
menced the study of medicine. Witha 
most praiseworthy industry he increased his 
humble resources, by translating into Ger- 
man the most esteemed of our English medi- 
cal authors; and to this occupation, what- 
ever may have been the originality of his 
views, he owes his acquaintance with me- 
dical science, and from this source he first 
imbibed that love of inquiry for which he 
has been so much distinguished. For two 
years he laboured with incessant and praise- 
worthy assiduity; he then went to Vienna 
to prosecute his studies at the hospital ; 
he quickly gained the attention of Quarin: 
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he became his favourite pupil, and was oc- 
casionally allowed the charge of the patients; 
but the expences of a capital were too great 
for him; his finances were completely ex- 
hausted, and he was on the point of aban- 
doning his profession, and of being classed 
amongst those, to whom 


« Knowledge to their eyes her am 


page,» 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unrell : 


Chill penu ressed their noble . 

And f tress t the genial current of the soul.” 
Most unwillingly was he obliged to leave 
the hospital where he had gained the friend- 
ship and the confidence of the director; he 
went almost into banishment, to Herman- 
stadt, where he acted in the double capa- 
city of librarian and physician to the gover- 
nor of Transylvania ; he there, by the dint of 
economy, saved a sum which enabled him to 
graduate at Erlangen; his thesis was, “ Con- 
spectus ladfectaum spasmodicorum etiolo- 
gicus et therapeuticus.” He then returned 
to Saxony, and after many changes, settled, 
about the year 1789, at Leipzig; he princi- 
pally occupied himself in studying chemistry 
and mineralogy, and in translations from the 
English, the French, and the Italian, for the 
German periodical journals. For this his 
varied accomplishments admirably fitted him, 
nor was he idle in original inquiries, for he 
turned his attention to the consideration of 
arsenic, and his work, Uber die Arsenic Ver- 
giftung, is often quoted by the best writers on 
toxicolagy, as a standard authority. Itisa 
most elaborate performance, and was as much 
distinguished for the minuteness of his re- 
searches, as for the clearness with which he 
gxplains them. A preparation known in Ger- 
many under the name of “ Hahnnemani mer- 
curius solubilis,” or “ Hydrargum oxydyr- 
latum nygsum,” and which corresponds with 
the “ Oxydum hydrargyri” of the present 
Pharmacopzeia, also engaged his attention. 

In the year 1790, he undertook to translate 
Cullen’s Materia Medica, and whilst thus 
occupied, his attention was drawn to the 
hypotheses which are advanced to account 
for the febrifuge power of cinchona bark ; 
he was so much dissatisfied with them, that 
he determined to ascertain, by experiments 
made upon himself, some facts which he be- 
lieved might bring him to arrive at sounder 
conclusions, and these trials led him to the 
foundation of all his future system. He 
found that the bark taken by him in a state 
of health, produced an intermittent fever, 
quite analogous to that for which this drug 
is a specific remedy; and that, besides, a 
number of symptoms occurred, of which no 
mention is to be found in any of the works 
on materia medica. Thg effect produced 
upon him, led to the idea that the febrifuge 
power was dependent upon its property of 
producing the identical fever; in fact, that 
that,;which produceda deviation from the nor- 
mal state, was, from its possession of some 
innate connexion, the very cause of restoring 
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the organs and tissues to their healthy con- 
dition. He determined to try a series of ex- 
periments upon his body, with the various 
therapeutic agents, and tg watch the symp- 
toms which they prod in a state of 
health. This plan he executed with a zeal 
and a patience which were worthy of the 
great object he had in view, and which, I 
lament to say, were not bestowed upon a 
subject which carries conviction with it, 
and which could obtain the general belief. 
Others,and amongst them ANDRAL, have since 
gone through the same trials, and have not 
obtained similar results, To this it mag be 
replied, that none of those who have fried 
upon themselves the effect of his medica- 
ments have undergone the same preparatory 
discipline ; for this indefatigable and cau- 
tious philosopher underwent privations of 
every kind, a regimen the most severe, and 
he submitted himself for many years to daily 
suffering, from the doses of active poisons 
which he had the courage and the honesty 
to try upon himself. A few friends co- 
operated with him, but he was.the daring 
leader through paths untrod before. The 
discoveries, which appe to him as in- 
teresting as they were nishing, repaid 
him for his curiosity and tis exertion. 

In prosecuting these inquiries, he fancied 
that he found an analogy between thegpmp- 
toms produced by sulphur, and those which 
belong to the loathsome disease which it 
cures, the itch; and the same between that 
singular and marvellously-endowed mineral 
which must be hereafter the subject of our 
most minute attenation, mercury, and the 
frightful disease which it cures, namely, the 
venereal curse, Abandoning the great and 
philosophic principle uponavhich our science 
is founded, the discovery of the seat and 
of the cause of disease, HAHNNEMAN gave 
himself only to the consideration of symp- 
toms; instead of applying, as we do, to the 
disease, our remedies, he sought for a medi- 
cine which bore some analogy to the promi- 
nent symptoms that presented themselves,and 
administered it. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining what property each drug possess- 
ed of combating asymptom, his labours were 
immense, as well as for the application of his 
new principle ; for although it may be said 
that the doctrine of “ similia similibus” is 
as old as the first founders of our science, 
still it es to us in anew form, and with 
a new pplication. He observed, that as 
the administration of a remedy which pro- 
duced the very symptom which it eventually 
cured, caused a momentary aggsavation of 
this morbid condition, it became necessary 
fo give very minute d , and he, there- 
fore, began to réfuce the antes of medi- 
cines ordinarily employed. He commenced 
by portions of grains, such as would be the 
case with arsenic, or with the newly-disco- 
vered alkalies. The want of a rigorous ex- 
actness in the appreciable quantities of doses, 





suggested to his mind the following pro- 
cess, by which he might apportion his quan- 
tities. He mingled together the active 
juices of plants, in determined proportions, 
with alcohol, which served as their conser- 
vative principle; thus,a drop of the juice 
of a plant, intimately mixed with 99 drops 
of alkohol, gave a preparation of which 


every drop contained no drop of the medi- 


cine, and one of those drops, mixed with 99 
drops more of the alkohol, carried on the 


ead 1 . , 
division to ieooo’ He carried the same prin- 


ciple into action with dry pulverizable 
bodies, using the sugar of milk as the 
medium. 

Whilst preparing his medicaments, Han- 
NNEMAN made a discovery of a very singular 
nature, and of the truth of which there ap- 
pears to be, no doubt ; but not to the extent 
pretended, namely, that during the bruising 
of solid substances, and the agitation of 
liquids, the energy of their therapeutic 
power is developed in a still higher degree ; 
that by long trituration and manipulation, 
carried certainly by him to a most ridicu- 
lous point, a single grain will acquire the 
activity is possessed by ten times its quantity. 
A long series of inductive experiments led 
him to the employment of infinitessimal doses 
of his remedies, thus prepared, and this was 
done from observing that if he did not thus 
apportion his quantity of a medicine duly 
shaken and bruised, he often increased 
rather than diminished the malady. 

It was at Georgenthal, in a lunatic asy- 
lum, that Haunneman obtained the first 
success which struck the public mind, It 
was the recovery of a man of great literary 
attainments, KLOCKENBRING, who was said 
to have been of the most sensitive mind, and 
so feelingly alive to censure that, singujarly 
enough, he was supposed to have been 
driven mad by an epigram of the unfortunate 
Korzesve. He then practised, in 1794, 
at Brunswick and at Koenigslutter, and 
there the severe opposition first commenced. 
Some of his contemporaries, and the druggists 
of the town, entered into a combination 
against him. They brought into play an old 
law,which prohibited physicians from mak- 
ing up their medicines, and as he would not 
consent to give his adversaries an opportu- 
nity of thwarting his views, by not properly 
adhering to the formation of his medicines, 
he left the country ; he retired first to Ham- 
burg, then to Eilenbourg, then to Torgau. 
He then commenced the publication of his 
system in Hufeland’s Journal, which brought 
upon him the Most violent attacks, to which 
he replied with great vigour and warmth. 
An angry war arose, which was pursued 
with extreme bitterness, and tremendous 
shedding of ink. 

In the year 1800 anew light burst in upon 
the mind of Haunneman. A most frightfal 
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epidemic searlet fever, ravaged a part of 
Germany ; he sought for an appropriate re- 
medy ; he knew that belladonna produced 
red patches and eruptions similar to that 
disorder ; he tried, therefore, in accordance 
with his system, that remedy, and he found 
it successful; after having obtained this 
result, he was led to inquire whether this 
might not act upon the constitution, so as to 
produce a disease which might prevent the 
contagion of scarlet fever from becoming 
developed, in the same manner as the vac- 
cine virus takes ‘such possession of the 
system as to prevent the action of the vari- 
olous poison. Of the success of this prophy- 
lactic measure I shall speak in my next 
lecture. 

In 1805 Haunneman published Fragmenta 
de viribus medicamentorum positivis, sive in 
sano corpore humano observatis ; but in 1810, 
his great work, which has gone through 
four editions, and has been translated into 
different languages, Novwn Organon, ap- 
peared. He began to have disciples, and 

medical men became his patients, and 
spread his doctrines ; thus, Dr. Necker, of 
Naples, Dr.Arcipi, and Dr, Petersen, who, 
when ill, had undergone the practice, usual- 
ly followed without relief, declared them- 
selves cured, convinced, and students of 
the new art. In 1811 he published his 
Materia Medica, of which six volumes ap- 
peared in succession. About this time he 
settled at Leipsic, and published his thesis 
De helleborismo veterum, 

In 1820 new persecutions drove him from 
the towa; but Ferpinanp, Duke of Anhalt 
Kothen, offered the illustrious exile an asy- 
lum at his residence, and received him with 
the distinction which his perseverance, his 
consistency, and his taleats, so justiy en- 
titled him to enjoy. 





EXTERNAL APPLICATION OF OPIUM 
IN INFLAMMATORY DISEASES, BUT ESPECIALLY IN 
BRONCHITIS AND CROUP. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir:—As I have, for many years, em- 
ployed opium externally in the treatment of 
some internal diseases, I eagerly perused 
Dr. Sigmond’s remarks on the subject, in 
Tue Lancet of the 28th of January last: 
but I was disappointed to find, that he refers 
only to its effects when absorbed through 
the skin. I have used it most extensively, 
and with the happiest result; but I have 
never prescribed its appli¢ation where I 
thought that there was even a chance of its 
being absorbed. 

As Dr. Sigmond takes no notice of any 
action on the system produced by opium so 
applied, independently of absorption, I pre- 
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If so, he deceives himself, and, is unac- 
quainted with one of the best means.gf 
arresting febrile and inflammatory actions, 
and of many other advantages to be derived 
from this invalualffe drug. I hope that what 
I say may be taken in good part. I embrace 
but the opportuuity which this omission, as 
I conceive it to be, in Dr, Sigmond’s lectures 
gives me of again pleading, in favour of 
opium as @ substitute for venesection in 
some inflammatory diseases, more especially 
in bronchitis and croup. 
m is 





, of your readers, may 
have their doubts concerning these effects ; 
but they need not long doubt, for, by a 
simple experiment, they may test the truth 


of my assertion. Ig Tux Lancer of the Sth 
of S mber, 1835, y ease 
rmit to erted some remarks of min 
on the externat of opium, and there also 
may be found @ formula for the linament 
which I was in thehabit of using, Let those, 
then, who doubt, make use of an ounce of 
th inimeut, any morning before getting 
out of bed—let it be applied to the breast, 
neck, sides, and bowels, &c. The greater 
the surface over which it is spread, the 
better, and then let them note the effects : 
it need not be rubbed in, but merely rubbed 
on. 
In croup and bronchitis, in children, the 
effect is truly astonishing. These diseases, 
which, from the gnset, threaten life, are sud- 
denly and effectually subdued by this simple 
means ; diseases, too, requiring, according 
to prevailing notions, treatment which, of 
itself, is sufficient to destroy life, and which 
has most certainly too often deprived the 
patient of the chance of recovery. It may 
seem that I speak individually, but how 
can I express myself otherwise? When I 
followed the routine practice, I was not 
more successful in my cures than were 
others; and now that all my patients spee- 
dily recover, am I not justified in blaming 
my former treatment as the cause of the 
mortality, rather than the disease itself? 
Besides, the success spoken of, | might give 
many reasons why I consider thé depleting 
system the most erroneous and dangerous 
practice that conld possibly be invented ; 
but that would necessarily lead to a dis- 
quisition regarding the nature of these dis- 
eases, and also mode sah operation of 
remedies ; mens my inféntion is to state 
simple facts, which I trust may lead some 
of your readers to give my plan atrial. I 
have now had six or seven years experience 
in the plan of treatment which I advise, and 





sume that his opinion is, that it exerts none. 





have not lost a single case from bronchitis. 
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BRONCHITIS 


Where the treatment consists in bleeding 
and blistering, I fear that the remarks of 
Dr. may still hold good :—“ I know 
of no di ” says he, “that is more fre- 
quent, or is productive of a greater number 
of deaths, in children, than bronchitis, in its 
different states and complications.” I have 
lost but one case from croup, and I appeal 
to your readers whether or no, in that in- 
stance, the plan may be considered to have 
failed.* I know but of two medical gen- 
tlemen who have followed implicitly my 
directions, neither of whom have lost a 
patient from either disease—that is, since 
they discarded bleeding and blistering. 
Those who inculeate and practise deple- 
tions, of course advise and act from the best 
motives ; but it is possible (I think certain) 
that they err in their estimate of the nature 
of these diseases, and that the principles 
of treatment, which are presumed to be 
genuine and clear, must, therefore, be un- 
sound. It was a suspicion of the fallacy of 
the doctrine regarding inflammation and its 
cure, that led me to the practice which I 
now recommend ; and, on an invariable suc- 
cess in upwards of two. hundred cases, 
ground my belief that I should be guilty of 
wanton outrage were I to draw blood from 
a child that was labouring under croup or 
bronchitis. The latter disease, if left to 
nature and good nursing, would not prove 
fatal to one in fifty, whereas, because it is 
an inflammatory disease, the lancet, that 
“anchor of hope,” is resorted to, and, con- 
sequently, two out of three perish. This 
estimate of the mortality is too low; but I 
would rather be within than beyond the 
truth. is a most excellent lesson on 
i _ profession 
have neglected to 
ANCET in which i 

rt of fhe! 
edical Society, 




















chitis- 

My reason for noticing these diseases 
here is, because I have seen the beneficial 
effects of opium more strikingly manifested 
in them than in other diseases. In a few 
minutes after the first application of the 
liniment, there will, in most cases, be a de- 
cided amendment. In some cases, with well- 
marked symptoms, one application has been 
sufficient to effect a cure. If I be present, 
I pay no attention to quantity. I order the 
child to be laid across the nurse’s knee, 
with the head depending, so that the ammo- 
niacal vapour from the liniment may not 
affect the nostrils and eyes. I then pour the 
liniment on the breast, in such quantity as 
to require a brisk motion of the nurse’s hand 
to prevent it from running down the sides. 





—_ the case of P.B., Lancet, Sth September, 
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This she applies to the breast, neck, and 
bowels, and as it dries I continue te renew 
it, until from two to four drachms, or there- 
abouts, have been used. An hour after- 
wards, if there be no amendment, I repeat 
it, applying the liniment also to the back 
and limbs. This, however, is rarely needful, 
for it almost always happens that a decided 
check is given to the disease; but, by way 
of precaution, I repeat the application at 
bed-time in all cases. 


I transcribe the following cases from a 
pamphiet which I published in 1834, and I 
select them because Mr. Fender, the house- 
surgeon of our dispensary, witnessed the 
effects of the treatment. The first is a case 
of bronchitis, which we considered hope- 
less, and therefore thought that we could 
commit no great error by trusting solely to 
the liniment. 


Case I.—February 16, 1831.—Elizabeth 
Race, eged ten months. Visited this child 
to-day, at eleven a.m. Great heat of skin ; 
restlessness ; difficulty of breathing, with 
wheezing; paleness of the face; purple 
hue of the lips ; lividity around the mouth ; 
pulse 160, or more (it was difficult to count 
it).- The mother said that the breathing had 
been so difficult, at intervals, during the 
last two nights, that she thought the child 
would have expired. Ordered adrachm and 
a half of liniment, which Mr. Fender him- 
self applied before we left the house. 

At one o’clock the child slept soundly ; 
pulse 120; the respirations, which, at our 
first visit, could not be numbered, owing to 
the restleness of the little patient, were now 
96 in the minute; skin comparatively cool. 
At three o’clock the child was still asleep ; 
pulse 110; respirations 80. Lininent re- 
peated. 

17th. The child had a good night, and is 
now apparently well. As she could not be 
kept sufficiently quiet, neither pulse nor 
respirations could be numbered. 


Case Il.—July 15, 1831.— —— Ander- 
son, aged two years and a half, has been ill 
for twenty-four hours, with dificult breath- 
ing, and croupy cough. I saw him at six 
p.M. The breathing was difficult and sono- 
rous; skin very hot; pulse 160, As I en- 
tered the house they were about to immerse 
him in a hot bath; this I objected to, and 
saw him rabbed with more than half an 
ounce of liniment, and prescribed three 
grains of calomel. 

At ten p.m. Mr, Fender saw him; his 
pulse then was 112, and, as he slept soundly, 
Mr. Fender did not prescribe. e mother 
said, that in half an hour after the applica- 
tion of the liniment he seemed quite well. 
16th July. The child is running out of 
doors, and not to be found; he is reported, 





however, as quite well. 
3N 








Case I1IT.—March 25, 1833.—D. Burnett, 
aged four months, has been suffering under 
symptoms of common cold since the 22nd 
instant. Was seen this afternoon by Mr. 
Fender, who reported him to be labouring 
under croup. I saw the child at five p.m. 
Mr. F, had prescribed a grain of calomel 
every two hours, and the application of the 
liniment, which had been applied half an 
hour before my visit. The violence of the 
symptoms, I was told, had greatly abated ; 
but, before leaving the house, I saw about 
three drachms of the liniment again applied. 

March 26. The child rested well during 
the night, and to-day appears as if nothing 
had ailed it. 

In my private practice I seldom see a 
case of croup now, although I hear of cases 
now and then, happening in families which 
do consult me; but being provided with 
liniment, they apply it according to direc- 
tions, and check the disease at once. In- 
deed some country families, that have ex- 
perienced its benefits, say that they should 
be miserable, did they not know that they 
had a supply in the house. 

Before concluding, I might give you the 
results of my experience of the effects of 
opium externally aplied in other internal 
inflammations, and in continued fevers : they 
are equally gratifying, but I think I have 
said enough to show that opium exerts a 
powerful influence over the system when 
applied to the surface of the body, indepen- 
dently of absorption. I am, Sir, Your obe- 
dient Servant, 

W. F. Bow, M.D. 

Alnwick, Ist March, 1837. 





INSTANCE OF 
VAGINAL RESPIRATION. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirk :—Dr. Thomson, in his admirable lec- 
tures upon medical jurisprucence, when 
speaking of uterine and vaginal respiration, 
thus expresses himself :— 

“I do not hesitate to say, that I doubt 
whether uterine respiration has ever occwr- 
red. I have even some donbts, although 
not so strong, respecting vaginal respira- 
tion, a circumstance in which Capuron 
believed.” Now, Sir, I have lately attended 
a case which, in my opinion, very mach 
strengthens the possibility of vaginal respi- 
ration. Mrs. Hoiden, of No. 12, Queen- 
square, Bloomfield-street, was taken in 
labour with her first child, on the 5th of 
January last. I was requested to attend 
her, and upon examination per vaginam, 
found the breech presenting; the labour 
was slow and tedious, in consequence of 
weak uterine action. However, at length 
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expelled ; and the head was retained, the 
face presenting towards the sacrum, and the 
occiput towards the pubis. During the 
time that the head was retained, in order to 
keep the trunk on a level with the head, I 
supported the breech with my right hand, 
while the left was passed beneath the 
thorax, in which position I distinctly felt, 
for several minutes, the elevation and the 
depression of the ribs, demonstrating, that 
inspiration and expiration were alternately 
taking place. For this fact I can vouch, 
and am perfectly satisfied that respiration 
did take place, and, therefore, I think that 
in all cases of suspected infanticide the pre- 
senting part should, if possible, be ascer- 
tained. The infant ultimately perished, in 
consequence of the head being retained too 
long; and I very much regret to say, that 
the parents resolutely refused a post-mortem 
examination to be made. Now, had this in- 
fant been illegitimate, had its mother given 
birth to it under suspicious circumstances, 
had a medical man been called in, and had 
the lungs been subjected to the hydrostatic 
test, a verdict would have been found 
against her, and she would have stood in 
jeopardy of her life. Ihave the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ R. Davis. 
1, City-road, Finsbury-square, 

March 7, 1837. 





TREATMENT OF 
SIMPLE EXOSTOSIS, 
BY 
REPEATED BLISTERINGS., 





In the last Number of Tue Lancer, 
(Feb. 25th) there is a report of a discussion 
which lately occurred at the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, on the treatment of 
Exostosis. 

In the practice of some of the gentlemen 
who took part in the discussion, mercury, 
as might have been expected, had been of 
considerable service, even in cases in which 
no syphilitic taint existed. But as mercury, 
in order to be of service, must be given to 
an extent which is sufficient to make its 
action apparent on the system, and as, in 
some constitutions, the eilects which it pro- 
duces are by no means such as we desire 
to see, and its action being, withal, some- 
what uncertain, a small quantity, in parti- 
cular habits, producing considerable saliva- 
tion, it may not, perhaps, be altogether use- 
less to detail the results of a more simple, 
and more harmless mode of treatment. 

It is well known to veterinarians, and to 
those gentlemen who are In the habit of 
attending to the management of their horses 
themselves, that bony formations, in the lan- 
guage of the stable, denominated “ splents,” 





the legs, the body, and the shoulders were 





frequently form upon the inside of the legs 
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of young horses which have done much 
work, giving to the legs an appearance 
which is offensive to the eye, inasmuch as 
they deprive them of their natural flat form 
(to say nothing of lameness occasionally re- 
sulting,) and make them appear round and 
ugly. 

Bearing. in mind one of the modes em- 
ployed by veterinarians to reduce these 
swellings, I made use of it in a case of 
exostosis which occurred upon the outside 
of the near hind leg of a high-bred mare of 
mine, The tumour was not much elevated, 
but had a base of the circumference of a 
crown piece ; and although, perhaps, at first 
sight, it would not have been noticed by 
those who are unaccustomed to look for 
such things, still, to a practised eye, it was 
visible at a glance. 

I was not disposed, although the opera- 
tion would have been practicable enough, to 
“ cast” her, and cut down upon the tumour, 
separate to a necessary extent the perios- 
teum, and effect its removal, either with the 
saw, or with the “gouge and mallet!” 
Wishing, however, to get rid of it, I tried 
first the iodine ointment, but that failing, I 
had recoure then to repeated blisterings, 
which, in a short time, completely removed 
the entire swelling. 

It is somewhat singular that this mode of 
cure does not seem to have been tried by 
any of the gentlemen who joined in the dis- 
cussion on the occasion above alluded to, or, 
it is fair to infer, that it would have been 
mentioned by one or other of them. Ana- 
logy, however, warrants my asserting that 
it offers a good chance of relieving, if not of 
curing the disease in very many instances ; 
and if found to be as efficacious as mercury 
in removing the swelling (of course 1 mean 
where no syphilitic taint exists), its supe- 
riority to that remedy, by being more harm- 
less, will be quite apparent. 

In many cases, exostosis, no doubt, arises 
from periostitis, brought on by a local in- 
jury. When, however, these ossific deposits 
occur simultaneously in several parts of the 
body, the supposition is a just one, that some 
peculiar constitutional defect exists, the 
nature and modus agendi of which time will 
not at present permit me to speculate upon. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
W. Hempson Denuam. 
Wickham Market, 6th March, 1837. 





ON THE FORMATION OF 
NEW SUBSTANCES; 
‘OR, THE 
ASSUMPTION OF NEW CHARACTERS 
BY OLD SUBSTANCES, 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sirn:—The perusal of Dr. Sigmond’s 
second lecture on the materia medica, re- 





called to my mind the substance of a paper 
which I read before the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh some years ago, with 
reference to the formation not only of com- 
pound substances, but also of those which 
are now considered to be elementary, during 
the process of vegetation, &c. Should they 
be thought worthy of a corner of your 
Journal, the following observations, rather 
hastily drawn out, are much at your service. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
James Incus, M.D. 


Castle Douglas, Feb. 30, 1837. 





When two plants of different species, but 
of the same size and weight, are placed in 
the same soil, spring up together under 
similar circumstances, and, of course, re- 
ceive nourishment from a common source, 
they, after a while, possess properties which 
are highly dissimilar. Observing this, I 
was led to inquire into its cause ; but as Dr. 
Sigmond says, “ No analysis of the soil on 
which plants grow, the air by which they 
are surrounded, or the water from which 
they imbibe their nourishment, will disclose 
to us the causes of the difference which we 
perceive in plants growing close together.” 
—( Lancer, Oct. 22, 1836.) 

Passing, then, from the organic to the 
inorganic kingdom, we are there met by 
phenomena apparently as unaccountable. 
Nature, however, works in harmonious sim- 
plicity, and one cause may be found to in- 
fluence both. It shall now be my endeavour 
to show that this cause is merely a different 
arrangement or aggregation of the ultimate 
molecules of substances; but, as yet, the 

redisposing causes, or attractions, where- 
one form is taken at one time,and another 
at a second, remains clothed in obscurity. 
Water, for a long time, was considered to be 
an elementary body, to disprove which the 
celebrated Robert Boyle made several ex- 
periments with regard to the growth of 
vegetables in pure water. He found that 
the raphanus aquaticus,after being kept for 
nine months in pure water, did not wither, 
but flourished, budded, threw out many 
fibrous roots, and increased inweight. And 
a twig of ranunculus in one month gained 
twice its weight. “From thence,” he says, 
“T infer that the same corpuscles, which, 
convening together after one manner, coni- 
pose that fluid, inodorous, colourless, 
and insipid body water, being contexed 
after another manner, may constitute differ- 
ing concretes, which may have firmness, 
opacity, odour, smells, tastes, colours, and 
several other manifest qualities, and that, 
too, very different from one another.”— 
( Boyle’s Works, fol., vol. iii., p. 70.) 

We know also that certain plants, as the 
epidendron, flos aér, grow, increase, and 
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flourish when saspended in the atmosphere. 
In both of these instances it may be said 
that carbon is furnished to the plants by the 
decomposition of the surrounding carbonic 
acid. Be it so, it tends the more to prove 
the theory, for at one time carbon exists in- 
visible in a transparent colourless gas, 
whilst shortly it is made to assume all the 
beautiful forms and colours which adorn the 
vegetable creation, verifying the axiom 
“ Corruptio unius est generatio alterius, et 
e contra.” This, also, we see in the every- 
day transmutation of animals into vegetables 
and minerals, and rice versa, proving, I think, 
that form is but an accident of matter. 

Chemistry abounds in facts to prove that 
difference of property depends on difference 
of aggregation. First, then, of simple sub- 
stances(commonly so called.) Carbon exists 
in nature under two forms, the diamond and 
graphite ; the former crystallizes in regular 
octohoedrons ; the latter in six-sided plates, 
striated parallel to some of their sides. Sul- 
phur differs as widely. The native crystals 
occur in octohoedrons, with rhombic bases ; 
whilst the artificial crystals assume the form 
of oblique rhombic prisms. Now, these forms, 
crystalographaically considered, are incom- 
patible with each other ; they cannot be de- 
rived from each other, nor from one common 
form. I shall next take an example of this 
in compound bodies; thus, iron pyrites 
(bisulphuret of a Age in the common or 
cubical state, and also as the white or pris- 
matic pyrites of mineralogists, and so on, 

ius has gone further; in 1814 he 
proved that there were 2 chlorides and 2 
oxides of tin, having the same atomic consti- 
tution, but unlike in properties. So also 
with regard to the tartaric and the paratar- 
tarie Somme acids, and the phosphoric and 
para ic, Which are identical in com- 
position, dissimilar in properties. These, 
Serzelius called “isomeric” bodies. Sinee 
then Wéhior and Liebig, experimenting on 
the acids of cyanogen, found that the soluble 
and insoluble cyanuric acids were similar 
im’ composition, and that the cyanic and ful- 
thinic were also isomeric. Now, there are 
many such substances known which contain 
the same absolute and relative number of 
atoms of the same elements, and having, con- 
sequently, the same atonic weight, whose 
properties are dissimilar. But what is said 
of one applies to all, and, if desired, much 
information may be obtained regarding them 
in the second report of the British Association 
for 1832, p. 437. 

From the above facts, then, we must be- 
lieve that the difference of character arises 
from a difference of aggregation. Now, 
being ted thus far, allow me to proceed 
step further, and, by analogy, to infer that 
the varied substances which exist through- 
out creation may all originate, or have ori- 
ginated, from one homogenous, simple, ele- 
mentary substance, A priori, there is cer- 














tainly no good reason to assert the contrary, 
for is not Nature, the more we know of her, 
adorned with all simplicity ; and whenever 
she can effect her ends with one instrament, 
she never calls to her assistance two. But 
besides analogy, which affords so strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, I shall endeavour to 
bring forward a few instances where sub- 
stances, commonly called simple, are ac- 
tually generated, and that in places where 
a trace of their existence previously could 
never have been anticipated. 





First. Can we explain the origin and 
formation of calcium, which constitutes a 
great part of the bones of the chicken ovo? 
I shall not give my own reasoning upon this 
subject, but quote from the investigations 
of Dr. Prout. “ With respect to the earthy 
matter formed in the skeleton of the chick 
when it quits the shell,” he says, “ I think 
I can venture to assert, after the most pa- 
tient and attentive investigation, that it 
does not pre-exist in the recent egg, certainly 
not at least in any known state; the only 
possible sources, therefore, whence it can 
be derived are from the shell, or by trans- 
mutation from other principles, There are, , 
however, very strong reasons for believing 
that the earthy matter is not derived from 
the shell.”—( Phil. Trans., 1822, p. 381.) 
But suppose, for a moment, that the reasons 
he brings forward are not conclusive, the 
next question I would put would be, whence 
derives even the shell its calcium? since 
Vauquelin has found calcium in greater 
quantity in egg-shells than the food of the 
hen ever could account for. (Annal. de 
Chimie, 1798.) Again, calcium is found in 
as great a proportion in the skeletons of 
animals in some of the districts of New 
South Wales, where no lime exists either in 
plants or minerals, as in those districts 
where it is most abundant. 


Secondly. Regarding nitrogen. We know 
that by analysis no azote, or at least very 
little, can be detected in coal as it is 
brought from the pit; but let us distil that 
coal in closed vessels, a liquid passes over 
which is coal-tar, and in it is contained a 
considerable proportion of ammonia, the 
nitrogen of which is in far greater propor- 
tion than possibly could have existed in the 
coal; nor could it be derived from the at- 
mosphere, inasmuch as that was excluded. 
Whilst, thus, azote is found to be formed in 
inorganic processes, so will it be shown 
that the organic also create it. I now refer 
to the researches of M. M. Macaire and 
Marcet. (Annal. de Chim, et de Ph. tom. li. 
p. 371), who have found that the chyle in 
the blood of herbivorous animals contains 
just as much azote as the chyle and blood 
of the carnivorous, Their tables are as fol- 
lows :— 
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DR. INGLIS ON NEW FORMATIONS. oot 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHYLE OF THE 


Dog. Horse. 
Carbou....... coe 552 .. 55. 
Oxygen .....4-+6+ 25.9 .. 26.8 
Hydrogen .....-05 66 .. 6.7 
BOB » 0.0:0:0:00:0:60 018 a. =e MM. 


98.7 .. 99.5 
ANALYSIS OF THE 


Arterial blood. Venous. 
Carbon....... - 2 we 55.7 
Oxygen ...... 26.3 oe 20.7 
Hydrogen .... 66 os 64 
wissen - 16-3 - 16.2 


99.4 os 99.0 


Now, from this it is evident that as much 
azote exists in the one as in the other. The 
sources of azote here are but two, viz., its 
introduction into the system by the food or 
by the lungs. If it were by the food, then 
ought we to have the chyle and blood of 
the carnivorous animals much more azotized 
than the herbivorous. But leaving this out 
of the question, it has been found that sufli- 
cient azote is not taken into the system by 
the food to supply the system with azote. As 
to the other source, little need be said, for 
scarcely any one denies that the same quan- 
tity of nitrogen comes from the lungs as 
was taken into them by inspiration. In 
proof of this we know how slowly, if ever, 
nitrogen is absorbed. The air of a recent 
tympanites abdominales is, as Drs. Davy 
and Duncan proved, atmospheric ; but soon 
the exygen is absorbed, and in the old 
chronic tympanites nothing but nitrogen re- 
wains. This, then, strikes at the root of 
the absorption of nitrogen by the skin. 

Moreover, the experiments of M. M. Ma- 
caire and Marcet went to show further, that 
that the blood of these animals contained 
more azote than the chyle, which would not 
have been the case had the nitrogen been 
introduced by the food, inasmuch as the 
food, previous to assimilation, must have 
undergone the intermediate stage of chyli- 
fication. How else than by formation could 
we explain the presence of nitrogen in those 
zoophy tes which are found attached to rocks 
at the bottom of the sea, or in fishes, as 
Roudelet has shown; or in fresh-water rep- 
tiles, as Mead, Redi, and others, have proved. 
Before leaving nitrogen, I shall only recall 
to memory the amalgam which Sir H. Davy 
obtained by acting on mercury by galvanism 
under liquid ammonia. Hydrogen was 
evolved, and the amalgam formed, which 
lie justly considered as a compound of the 
mercury aad the metallic base of nitrogen. 

Thirdly, Phosphorus is found in great 
abundance in the bones of animals. Let us 
seta young calf out to graze upon a grassy 
plain, and after a season let it be killed, 
and from its bones a large proportion of phos- 
phorus would be obtained, Now, whenge 





came it? Some plants, at certain seasons» 
contain a little phosphorus, as the sinapis 
alba and the triticum cestivum, but none hes 
been found in grass; and if by accideut a 
phosphate or two chanced to pass into the 
animal’s stomach, this surely could never 
account for the very large amount found in 
its bones. Here, again, as before, I call up 
to my assistance Sir H. Davy, aud his 
powerful galvanic apparatus ; he, by acting 
with it on phosphorus, could extricate as 
long as he liked hydrogen gas from it. 
Now, when we can remove one substance 
from another, so long as we choose to 
apply our agent, what is that but show- 
ing either that the substance acted on is 
a compound, or that it consists of the 
substance extricated, in some other form, 
which latter I believe to be the case, 
shall say nothing here of a substance called 
“ thioque,” recorded in the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine for June, 1833, as discovered by Mr. 
J. M. Corbett, because I have net seen the 
discovery authenticated elsewhere. If, in- 
deed, such a substance could be formed from 
sulphur, having the properties ascribed to it, 
it might be of the greatest use in the decom- 
position of the metals, great doubts being 
at present entertained with respect to their 
simplicity. Phosphorus is said by this sub- 
stance to be decomposed. Now, phospho- 
rus and arsenic resemble each other very 
much, both as regards their odour, and their 
property of uniting with hydrogen and oxy- 
gen; whilst their acids form salts, with 
bases which are disposed to unite with the 
same quantity of water of crystallization, 
and to assume the same crystalline form. 
The analogy is so striking, that Mitscherlich 
early investigated the properties of arsemic 
and phosphoric acids, when makiug-his re- 
searches on isomorphism. Lf, then, phes- 
phorus is by it decomposed, arsenic weuld, 
by analogy, in all probability, fellow, 

I might mention also carbon, as formed 
in the system; gold, as found. in ana in- 
testinal concretions called bezears ;., cop- 
per in shell-fish; sodium in the salsola- 
soda, although transplanted from the shore, 
and placed on the mountain’s summit.. But 
I have transgressed sufliciently already, and 
shall conclude by pointing, in retrospect, to 
the by-gone history of chemistry. _ Look 
but two centuries back, aud observe the 
multiplicity of simple substances then sup- 
posed to exist. Drawing nearer te our 
own age, When alchemy was overthrown by 
the light of investigation, see that number 
fast on the decrease, until at length few 
more thau fifty are to be found. Why, then, 
shall we stop here? May we not expect 
that ere long this number also will be on 
the wane, till, at length, by more ener- 
getic decomposing means, one alone shall 
be left, which, like its predecessor, shall 
be resolved by a still more vigorous power 
into the ultimate molecule by which all 
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ether which pervades all space. 

That such an etherial medium really 
exists, in which the myriads of revolving 
worlds still continue their revolutions, is 


now a point of little doubt. Sir Isaac 
Newton expressed his belief in it to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle; in 1678 and I shall 
now do no more than quote a short passage 
from Mrs. Somerville’s work on the Con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences. Referring 
to the ether, she says, “ The existence of 
such a medium, though at first hypothetical, 
is nearly proved by the undulatory theory 
of light, and rendered all but certain within 
a few yeats by the motion of comets, and 
by its action on the vapours of which they 
are chiefly composed.” 

For a fund of information on this point, I 
would refer the inquiring and candid stu- 
dent to the Elements of the Economy of Na- 
ture ; or the Principles of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Philosophy, published in 1830, by J. G. 
Macvicar, A.M. ; to a smaller work by the 
same author, entitled Enquiries concerning 
the Medium of Light, and the form of its 
Molecules ; and also,io a paper in the Edin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal, for 1833. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECRETIONS. 

CERTAIN principles are constantly accu- 
mulating in the blood during the process of 
nutrition, which require to be continually 
separated from it, in order that it may retain 
its salutary properties. For the manner in 
which this necessary separation is made 
physiologists do not account definitively, 
some supposing that it is simply through 
the intervention of the secreting organs; 
others, that the entire process takes place 
in the capillaries in each part ; others, again, 


believing that a partial separation is spon-q 


taneously effected while the blood is in the 
course of circulation, yet requiring, for the 
perfection of the process, the assistance of 
the capillary tubes. The view taken of the 
subject in this paper is not in perfect ac- 
cordance with either of these suppositions. 
It is here sumed that the secretions 
exist ready-formed in the blood; that each 
secretion consists of molecules of a definite 
configuration; that the molecules consti- 
tuting one secretion are of a different form 
from those constituting another; that the 
eapillary tubes, in the different organs, 
are endowed with a faculty to discern 
molecules of one configuration from mole- 
cules of another, and to select, or attract, 
as it were, from the general mass, their 
own peculiar molecules, allowing them only 
to percolate, and when in a normal condi- 
tion rejecting all others; that the sympa- 
thetic nerve is the principal source of this 
discerning power; that in furnishing the 











capillaries with this power consists one of 
its most important functions; that it per- 
forms this function independently of the 
brain, that is, provided that organ be in a 
quiescent state, in other words, that it is a 
second brain diffused through the body, 
endowed, with independent power. In con- 
sequence, however, of its receiving branches 
from, and giving branches to, the cerebro- 
spinal system, affections of one system evi- 
dently influence the fanctions of the other. 
Illustrative of this is an increased flow of 
tears, urine,*and saliva onthe one hand, atra- 
biliary melancholia, &c., on the other. 

Perhaps, by further elucidation, the prin- 
ciples of this. theory will be the more clearly 
understood. 

It has been stated, that certain principles 
circulate in the body collectively, consti- 
tuting blood, individually, secretion; that 
the molecules of each secretion possess a pe- 
culiar form, one secretion, for instance, being 
made up of melecules in the form of 
spheres, another of cubes, Xc.; that the 
capillaries of one organ select molecules of 
one configuration, the capillaries of another 
organ molecules of another ; now it will be 
evident that if the particles of the urine be, 
exempli gratia, spheres, and the particles of 
the bile cubes, the capillary tubes in the 
kidney will, if the organ be in a healthy 
condition, allow the spherical particles only 
to percolate, and rejeet the cubical ones in 
common with all ethers. 

As, in certain abnormal states of the 
brain, the different senses are depraved or 
totally abolished, so, in derangement of the 
ganglionic system, the secreting tubes per- 
form their functions irregularly, thereby 
inducing diseases of different kinds, to 
enumerate all of which is unnecessary. It is 
sufticient to say, that depositions of bone 
and cartilage, growth of hair and horny 
matter(icthyosis) in abnormal situations, are 
among the most prominent. 

In conclusion, it may not be improper to 
repeat what has before been casually men- 
tioned, that as the brain possesses such a 
remarkable influence on the ganglionic sys- 
tem, and through it on secretion; and the 
ganglionic} system in its turn influences the 
functions of the brain, it is more than pro- 
bable that many nervous and cerebral dis- 
turbances are the effect, in some instances, 
and not the cause, as commonly imagined, 
of deranged secretion. Devta. 

Theatre of Anatomy, Webb-street: 

March 11, 1837. 





CLOSURE OF POST-MORTEM 
SECTIONS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—A correspondent in a recent num- 
ber of your valuable Journal, regrets the 
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want of a safe and simple instrument for 
the closure of the body after post-mortem 
examinations, and, at the same time, suggests 
a contrivance to obviate the accidents so 
frequently occurring from wounds of the 
common needle, 


proceedings would be instituted against 
any other person who should presume to 
publish a translation of the same book. 
That this threat was but a manoeuvre on 
the part of some interested person, or per- 
sons, I was satisfied for many reasons: Ist. 


His suggestions, although ingenious, if} 1 very naturally considered, that the College 


carried into effect, would not, I think, with 
deference to his opinion, ever be in general 
use, for it would render this simple ope- 
ration complicated and difficult, causing the 
necessity for the use of more than one in- 
strument. I, therefore, beg tc submit to the 
profession a needle with a self-acting guard, 
constructed by me. This needle is at all 
times blunt, except when pressed forward 
by the finger applied to the eye end of the 
needle. Immediately the presure is re- 
moved it again becomes blunt, so that whe- 
ther inserted into the skin, or hanging by 
the thread, it cannot wound the hand, even 
if knocked against it. The accompanying 
wood-cut will fully explain my contrivance, 
which, although so simple, I hope you will 
consider worth a corner in your Journal. 1 
am, Sir, you obedient servant, 

62, Strand, March 10. F. F. Weiss. 











REPLY OF DR. SPILLAN 
TO THE 
REVIEWER OF HIS TRANSLATION 
OF THE 
PHARMACOPCG IA. 


—— 


* Quod medicorum est, 
Promittunt medici ; tractent fabrilia fabri.” 
Horace. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sir:—It has been sometimes urged, as 
an objection to the utility of a liberal edu- 
cation, that it too often unfits the person 
who reéeives it for the more sctive business 
of the world; that it incapacitates him, in 
fact, for what some person has called the 
“ minor concerns of life,” namely, the con- 
sideration of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We could, however,adduce some instances to 
show that this result does not always follow. 
A very striking instance of an exception 
presented itself recently in the matter of the 
new London Pharmacope@ia. A threat, pur- 
porting to emanate from the London |Col- 
lege of Physicians, went the rounds of the 
different papers and periodicals, in which it 


possessed too high a sense of its own dig- 
nity to suffer itself to be made a catspaw 
for the private emolument of any person. 
2ndly. I saw that to the published threat 
the name of the Registrar of the College was 
not annexed, which proved at once that the 
College had nothing to do with the matter, 
although it was subjected to no inconsider- 
able obloquy, in consequence of being sup- 
posed to sanction so odious a monopoly. 
Finding that no member of the College 
evinced any disposition, in consequence of 
the threat held out, to attempt a translation 
of the work, I determined to undertake it. 
I now find that my having done so has 
aroused very angry feelings im the gentle- 
man said to be appointed by the College to 
translate the work, and has led him to the 
adoption of measures totally irreconcileable 
with professional etiquette. Among these 
I do not allude to the philippic contained in 
the last Number of Tut Lancet, bearing the 
signature of Mr. 8S. A. Sandall, the chemical 
assistant of the gentleman, but for which I 
shall consider myself indebted to the trans- 
lator himself, who is the rea! author of the 
production. 

The first “ inaccuracy” noticed, is in my 
remarks on acetic acid, wherein I state that 
1000 grs. (not 1,000, as the reviewer erro- 
neously has it), “ should saturate 148 grs. of 
cryst. carbonate of soda.” In support of 
my statement I could adduce the very first 
authority, Dr. Paris. (See the last edition 
of his Pharmacologia, p. 337.) j 

In my remark on hydrochloric acid, I say 
that “ its not acting on gold leaf, proves the 
absence of nitric acid.” The reviewer ob- 
jects to this, and says, very pertly, that 
* its non-action proves the absence of chlo- 
rine.” I beg leave to ask him, Whether it 
is not by the action of nitric acid on the 
hydrochloric acid that the chlorine is pro- 
duced, and therefore the presence of chlorine 
argues that nitric acid had entered as an 
impurity into the hydrochloric acid. — In 
my quotation from Dr. Paris, on the subject 
of hydrocyanic acid, which quotation the 
candid reviewer says “ may be right,” but 
which quotation I take leave to tell him he 
kriows to be right, I shall merely say, that 
I have been so long accustomed to rely on 
the authority of that gentleman, that I could 
not for a moment suspect him of inaccuracy. 
By the way, I shall take this opportunity of 
suggesting to the reviewer that he might 
have left the detection of Dr. Paris’s in- 


was stated, that the College had sanctioned | accuracy to some one else, for reasons well 


one particular gentleman to publish a trans- 


known to himself, and not entirely unknown 





lation of the Pharmacopoeia, and that law | to one or two others. Verbum sap. I wish 
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itto be understood that I ideutify the trans- 
lator and the reviewer, 

Another inaccuracy is my using the vul- 
gar, obsolete term, “ sulphuretted hydro- 
gen,” aye, not less than three times, gentle 
reader, instead of the more fashionable term 
“ hydrosulphuric acid,” To this I reply, 
that the objection to my term is puerile ; it 
is redolent, iu fact, of the thing whose name 
forms the subject of the criticism. “The 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” The same may be said of the term 
“ muriatic acid,” 

And now that we are on the subject of 
new names, I cannot help remarking, that 
their introduction into the Pharmacopoeia is 
much more calculated to mislead both the 
student and the practitioner, than the inac- 
curacies with which I have been charged by 
the translator. Nay, I shall go so far as to 
say, that in some instances these names are 
in direct violation of the principles of che- 
mical combination. But on this part of the 
subject nothing shall induce me to say an- 
other word. There is an old saying, that 
“ "Tis a foul bird that soils his own nest ;” 
and the public have been so kind as to 
nestle me in, and in a manner to identify me 
with the new “ Pharmacopoeia Londinen- 
sis,” so completely, indeed, that Mr. Phil- 
lips cannot himself possibly feel more 
interested in its future success, and, only 
that it might be too cruel and too provok- 
ing, I would go so far as to say, that he 
cannot possibly feel more gratified, nay, 
more delighted, than I feel, at its present 
success, With respect to the “ incorrect” 
diagram, as the reviewer calls it, borrowed 
from Dr, Reid, 1 shall merely observe, that 
Dr. Reid, as the reviewer probably knows 
from experience, is very well able to defend 
himself, 

With respect to Dr. Ure’s method of try- 
ing the stren of any solution of hydro- 
cyanic acid, I use the term “ prussiate,” or 
“‘ bydrocyanate of mercury,” instead of 
“ cyanuret.” Jn this the reader will see 
that I am rather old-fashioned, thau wrong. 
With respect to the criticism ou chloride of 
lime, read “ partially” instead of “ pro- 
bably.” This was a misprint, and amongst 
some of the other inaccuracies, occasioned 
by my anxiety to have my book out, to keep 
company with Mr.Phillips’s Pharmacopoeia ; 
I was always partial to good company. 
The error in the symbol for carbonate of 
soda, is another misprint, and was cor- 
rected by me, three weeks ago, atmy pub- 
lishers. 

And now, having dwelt sufficiently long 
on the inaccuracies noticed by Mr. Phillips, 
(he must excuse me for still holding myself 
indebted to him for the kindness), I shall 
conclude by stating, that to fair and candid 
criticism I have no objection; it is what the 
public are entitied to, and that to which 
every man who seuds a book into the world 
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must be liable; let it not, however, be sug- 
gested, or soured, by motives of ungenerous 
resentment, nor prom by the caleula- 
tions of sordid pelf. Among the real in- 
accuracies, there does not occur a single one 
of a character which is calculated to 
endanger the life, or infringe on the health, 
of a human being. I have in no instance 
advised the administration of 30 minims of 
the liquor arsenicalis three timesa-day. The 
dosing of such powerfal medicines is not a , 
matter to be relied on when coming from 
persons who are not accustomed to pre- 
scribe medicines, or to see their effects on 
the human system. We readily admit the 
comparative harmlessness of allowing such 
persons to dispense those mild preparations, 
so often resorted to in slight cases, such 
cases as those, for instance, which are 
alluded 10 by Juvenal, in his thirteenth 
Satire, where he says,— 
















«Tu venam vel discipulo committe Puuarrt;” 
pu 


but in cases where life is at stat 
where violent medicines are ems 
must be more cautious. I @# 
obedient servant, 


4, Francis-street, Bedford- 
March 8th, 1837. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDic= 

SOCIETY. a 
Friday, March 3.—Mr. Morton, President. 2 
€ 
REMARKABLE SPECIMENS OF MORBID ANA- pe 
TOMY. th. 
Mr. Morton detailed three cases of pecu- ob 
liar interest, which had lately come under me 
his notice in the dissecting-room. They wi 
were as follows :— mu 
1. Blindness of the left eye, atrophy of the wa 
left optic nerve, and osseous cyst within the of | 

eyeball.—_The body of a female, aged 93, 
was lately brought into the dissecting-room 3 
of University College. The left eye was qua 
observed to be much altered from its natural boc 
appearance. Its cofnea was completely righ 
opaque, and of a dull pearl colour, present- sho 
ing in its centre the remains of an old ulcer, | in @ 
which had become cicatrized. The cicataix P glu 
presented a yellowish colour, intermingled ing 
with the pearly colour of the rest of the rifo 
cornea. The eyeball had lost its natural tus 


degree of sphericity, being somewhat 








IN THE HIP-JOINT AND PELVIS. 


smaller than that of the right side, and irre- 
gularly compressed. It weighed rather 
heavier than the right eyeball, which was 
healthy. The sclerotic was more than dou- 
ble its natural thickness, and very dense. 
The choroid was quite pale, no pigment ex- 
isting either on its outer or inner surface. 
Within the choroid an osseous cyst was 
found, im the cup-like form of the eyeball, 
and extending from the entrance of the optic 
, nerve to the posterior surface of the iris, 
where it was inflected inwards, to the 
centre of the axis of the eye. The cyst was 
of perfect bone, arranged in a fine reticulate 
texture. This osseous cyst was filled with 
a thin, aqueous fluid, very unlike the natu- 
ral vitreous humour. From the point of 
entrance of the optic nerve to the posterior 
surface of the iris, existed a whitish band, 
soft and flexible. Its expansion was great- 
est at its anterior extremity, where it was 
attached to the bony substance which occu- 
pied the situation of the pupil. The lens 
was absent, and the iris pale, and without 
the uvea, lay in close apposition to the 
er surface of the cornea, obliterating the 
rior chamber. The muscles of the eye- 
as well as the various nerves and ves- 
hich supply the part within the 
were of full size, and presented no 
difference from those in the orbit 
nd eye. The lenticular ganglion 
‘ticularly well developed. The or- 
adequately filled with fatty tissue. 
ic nerve was only a quarter of the 
that of the opposite side, was soft- 
and changed to a reddish colour. 
ptic tracts, behind the commissure, 
of the same appearance. The oppo- 
e eye was nearly healthy. From the 
absence of any history of the condition of 
the individual before dea.h, any opinion on 
the origin, or progress, of the disease, he 
(Mr. M.) must give with some reservation. 
But it appeared to him, that the eye had 
been probably subject to staphyloma, pre- 
vious to the development of the osseous 
cyst; that the lens had escaped through 
the ulcer, the remains of which were still 
\ obvious in the cornea; and that the hu- 
mours of the eye had also escaped, either 
wholly or in part. That these changes 
must have been of old date, he thought 
} was, indeed, probable, by the development 
of so completely formed an osseous cyst. 























2. Absence of the glutei, gemellus inferior, 
quadratus femoris, and other muscles. —The 
body was that of an aged female. The 
right lower extremity was four inches 
shorter than the left, and much diminished 
in all its other proportions. None of the 
glutei muscles existed, a mass of fat form- 
ing a substitution in their place. The py- 
riformis, gemellus inferior, and quadra- 
tus femoris, were likewise absent, their 


place was occupied by adipose tissue. The 
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gemellus superior, and obturator inter 
nus, were exceedingly diminished in size, 
and nearly devoid of fleshy fibre. The 
obturator externus, though small, was 
more muscular than the rest. The gluteal 
vessels and nerves were not larger than 
the frontal nerve and a The lesser 
sciatic nerve did not exist, and the 
great sciatic nerve was not so large as a 
saphena nerve below the knee. The inter- 
nal pudic nerve and artery, on the contrary, 
were fully developed. The os innominatum 
of the same side was not larger than that 
of a subject ten years of age; the opposite 
one was fully developed. The same strik- 
ing diminution existed in all the bones of 
the extremity, and below the knee no mus- 
cular fibres whatever existed, nothing but 
the integument and adipose tissue, mingled 
with some aponeurotic, being present. The 
cause of this deviation from the natural 
structure, appeared to have existed in the 
diseased condition of the hip-joint, the 
acetabulum being very much deeper than 
natural, produced chiefly by its projecting 
inwards towards the centre of the pelvic 
cavity. The head of the femur was flat- 
tened, and its surface very irregularly di- 
vided into two portions by a very wide and 
deep sulcus. The neck of the bone was 
much shortened, and projected at right 
angles from the trochanter major. The 
spinal column had acquired a considerable 
degree of lateral curvature, so as to bring 
the weight of the upper part of the body 
within the base of support afforded by the 
left limb. Mr. Morton said, that this case 
afforded a valuable illustration of “ atro- 
phy from diminished exercise of the func- 
tions of an organ,” it being probable, that 
this female had been subject to scrofulous 
disease of the hip, terminating in destruc- 
tion of the motions of the joint, and that 
the muscles, being no longer put into exer- 
cise, wasted away, their places becoming 
filled by adipose tissue. The arrest in the 
development of the osseous part of the 
extremity was also dependant on the same 
cause, 


3. This was a case, in which the pop- 
liteal artery was accompanied by two 
veins instead of one as usual. The two 
veins lay one on each side and beneath the 
popliteal artery, and united to form the 
femoral vein, in the sheath formed by the 
triceps and adductor magnus, for the femo- 
ral artery. 





March 9.—Mr, Ellis, President. 
DISEASE OF THE HIP-JOINT PRODUCING CON- 
TRACTION OF THE PELVIS.—REMARKABLE 
ARTIFICIAL JOUNT, 


After a paper on “ diseases of the joints,” 
by Mr. Pives had been read, Mr, Laykes- 








itto be understood that I ideatify the trans- 
lator and the reviewer, 

Another inaccuracy is my using the vul- 
gar, obsolete term, “ sulphuretted hydro- 
gen,” aye, not less than three times, gentle 
reader, instead of the more fashionable term 
“ hydrosulphuric acid,” To this I reply, 
that the objection to my term is puerile ; it 
is redolent, iu fact, of the thing whose name 
forms the subject of the criticism. “The 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” The same may be said of the term 
“ muriatic acid.” 

And now that we are on the subject of 
new vames, I cannot help remarking, that 
their introduction into the Pharmacopecia is 
much more calculated to mislead both the 
student and the practitioner, than the inac- 
curacies with which I have been charged by 
the translator. Nay, I shall go so far as to 
say, that in some instances these names are 
in direct violation of the principles of che- 
mical combination. But on this part of the 
subject nothing shall induce me to say an- 
other word. There is an old saying, that 
“ ’Tis a foul bird that soils his own nest ;” 
and the public have been so kind as to 
nestle me in, and in a manner to identify me 
with the new “ Pharmacopoeia Londinen- 
sis,” so completely, indeed, that Mr. Phil- 
lips cannot himself possibly feel more 
interested in its fature success, and, only 
that it might be too cruel and too provok- 
ing, I would go so far as to say, that he 
cannot possibly feel more gratified, nay, 
more delighted, than I feel, at its present 
success. With respect to the “ incorrect” 
diagram, as the reviewer calls it, borrowed 
from Dr, Reid, 1 shall merely observe, that 
Dr. Reid, as the reviewer probably knows 
from: experience, is very well able to defend 
himself, 

With respect to Dr. Ure’s method of try- 
ing the strength of any solution of hydro- 
cyanic acid, I use the term “ prussiate,” or 
“bydrocyanate of mercury,” instead of 
“ gyanuret.” Jn this the reader will see 
that I am rather old-fashioned, than wrong. 
With respect to the criticism ou chloride of 
lime, read “ partially” instead of “ pro- 
bably.” | This was a misprint, and amongst 
some of the other inaccuracies, occasioned 
hy my anxiety to have my book out, to keep 
company with Mr.Phillips’s Pharmacopoeia ; 
I was always partial to good company. 
The error in the symbol for carbonate of 
soda, is another misprint, and was cor- 
rected by me, three weeks ago, at my pub- 
lishers. 

And now, having dwelt sufficiently long 
on the inaceuracies noticed by Mr. Phillips, 
(he must excuse me for still holding myself 
indebted to him for the kindness), I shall 
conclude by stating, that to fair and candid 
criticism I have no objection; it is what the 
public are entitled to, and that to which 
every man who seuds a book into the world 
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must be liable; let it not, however, be sug- 
gested, or soured, by motives of ungenerous 
resentment, nor prom by the caleula- 
tions of sordid pelf. Among the real in- 
accuracies, there does not occur asingle one 
of a character which is calculated to 
endanger the life, or infringe on the health, 
of a human being. I have in no instance 
advised the administration of 30 minims of 
the liquor arsenicalis three timesa-day. The 
dosing of such powerfal medicines is not a 
matter to be relied on when coming from 
persons who are not accustomed to pre- 
scribe medicines, or to see their effects on 
the human system. We readily admit the 
comparative harmlessness of allowing such 
persons to dispense those mild preparations, 
so ofien resorted to in slight cases, such 
cases as those, for instance, which are 
alluded to by Juvenal, in his thirteenth 
Satire, where he says,— 


“Tu venam vel discipulo committe Puitirrt;” 


but in cases where life is at stake, and 
where violent medicines are employed, we 
must be more cautious. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
D. Spmtan, 
4, Francis-street, Bedford-square, 
March 8th, 1837. 


*,* Mr. Phillips really stands absolved 
from the necessity of occupying any part of 
our pages with a disavowal of the author- 
ship of the communication criticised by 
Dr. Spillan. The name of Mr. Sandall 
was attached to the letter, and Mr. San- 
= only is responsible for its contents.-— 

p. L. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Friday, March 3.—Mr. Morton, President. 





REMARKABLE SPECIMENS OF MORBID ANA- 
TOMY. 


Mr. Morton detailed three cases of pecu- 
liar interest, which had lately come under 
his notice in the dissecting-room. They 
were as follows :— 

1. Blindness of the left eye, atrophy of the 
left optic nerve, and osseous cyst within the 
eyeball.—The body of a female, aged 93, 
was lately brought into the dissecting-room 
of University College. The left eye was 
observed to be much altered from its natural 
appearance, Its cofnea was completely 
opaque, and of a dull pearl colour, present- 
ing in its centre the remains of an old ulcer, 
which had become cicatrized. The cicataix 
presented a yellowish colour, intermingled 
with the pearly colour of the rest of the 
cornea. The eyeball had lost its natural 
degree of sphericity, being somewhat 
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smaller than that of the right side, and irre- 
gularly compressed. It weighed rather 
heavier than the right eyeball, which was 
healthy. The sclerotic was more than dou- 
ble its aatural thickness, and very dense. 
The choroid was quite pale, no pigment ex- 
isting either on its outer or inner surface. 
Within the choroid an osseous cyst was 
found, ia the cup-like form of the eyeball, 
and extending from the entrance of the optic 
nerve to the posterior surface of the iris, 
where it was inflected inwards, to the 
centre of the axis of the eye. The cyst was 
of perfect bone, arranged in a fine reticulate 
texture. This osseous cyst was filled with 
a thin, aqueous fluid, very unlike the natu- 
ral vitreous humour, From the point of 
entrance of the optic nerve to the posterior 
surface of the iris, existed a whitish band, 
soft and flexible. Its expansion was great- 
est at its anterior extremity, where it was 
attached to the bony substance which occu- 
pied the situation of the pupil. The lens 
was absent, and the iris pale, and without 
the uvea, lay in close apposition to the 
inner surface of the cornea, obliterating the 
anterior chamber. The muscles of the eye- 
ball, as well as the various nerves and ves- 
sels which supply the part within the 
orbit, were of full size, and presented no 
obvious difference from those in the orbit 
of the sound eye. The lenticular ganglion 
was particularly well developed. The or- 
bit was adequately filled with fatty tissue. 
The optic nerve was only a quarter of the 
size of that of the opposite side, was soft- 
ened, and changed to a reddish colour, 
The optic tracts, behind the commissure, 
were of the same appearance. The oppo- 
site eye was nearly healthy. From the 
absence of any history of the condition of 
the individual before deach, any opinion on 
the origin, or progress, of the disease, he 
(Mr. M.) must give with some reservation. 
But it appeared to him, that the eye had 
been probably subject to staphyloma, pre- 
vious to the development of the osseous 
cyst; that the lens had escaped through 
the ulcer, the remains of which were still 
obvious in the cornea; and that the hu- 
mours of the eye had also escaped, either 
wholly or in part. That these changes 
must have been of old date, he thought 
was, indeed, probable, by the development 
of so completely formed an osseous cyst. 


2. Absence of the glutei, gemellus inferior, 
quadratus femoris, and other muscles.—The 
body was that of an aged female. The 
right lower extremity was four inches 
shorter than the left, and much diminished 
in all its other proportions. None of the 
giutei muscles existed, a mass of fat form- 
ing a substitution in their place. The py- 
riformis, gemellus inferior, and quadra- 
tus femoris, were likewise absent, their 
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gemellus superior, and obturator inter 
nus, were exceedingly diminished in size, 
and nearly devoid of fleshy fibre. The 
obturator externus, though small, was 
more muscular than the rest. The gluteal 
vessels and nerves were not larger than 
the frontal nerve and artery. The lesser 
sciatic nerve did not exist, and the 
great sciatic nerve was not so large as a 
saphena nerve below the knee. The inter- 
nal pudic nerve and artery, on the contrary, 
were fully developed. The os innominatum 
of the same side was not larger than that 
of a subject ten years of age; the opposite 
one was fully developed. The same strik- 
ing diminution existed in all the bones of 
the extremity, and below the knee no mus- 
cular fibres whatever existed, nothing but 
the integument and adipose tissue, mingled 
with some aponeurotic, being present. The 
cause of this deviation from the natural 
structure, appeared to have existed in the 

diseased condition of the hip-joint, the 
acetabulum being very much deeper than 
natural, produced chiefly by its projecting 
inwards towards the centre of the pelvic 

cavity. The head of the femur was flat- 
tened, and its surface very irregularly di- 
vided into two portions by a very wide and 

deep sulcus. The neck of the bone was 

much shortened, and projected at right 

angles from the trochanter major. The 

spinal column had acquired a considerable 

degree of lateral curvature, so as to bring 

the weight of the upper part of the body 

within the base of support afforded by the 

left limb. Mr. Morton said, that this case 

afforded a valuable illustration of “ atro- 

phy from diminished exercise of the func- 

tions of an organ,” it being probable, that 

this female had been subject to scrofulous 

disease of the hip, terminating in destrac- 

tion of the motions of the joint, and that 

the muscles, being no longer put into exer- 

cise, wasted away, their places becoming 

filled by adipose tissue. The arrest in the 

development of the osseous part of the 

extremity was also dependant on the same 

cause. 


3. This was a case, in which the pop- 
liteal artery was accompanied by two 
veins instead of one as usual. The two 
veins lay one on each side and beneath the 
popliteal artery, and united to form the 
femoral vein, in the sheath formed by the 
triceps and adductor magnus, for the femo- 
ral artery. 





March 9.—Mr. Ellis, President. 





DISEASE OF THE HIP-JOINT PRODUCING CON- 
TRACTION OF THE PELVIS.,——REMARKABLE 
ARTIFICIAL JOINT, 


After a paper on “ diseases of the joints,” 





place was occupied by adipose tissue, The 


by Mr, Pives had been read, Mr, Laykrs- 





TER related the following interesting case 
of hip-joint disease, with relation to the one 
mentioned by Mr. Morton at the last 
meeting :— 

J.M., aged 22, was an obstetric patient of 
the North London Hospital. On the 18th of 
January, Dr. Davis was sent for to assist 
her, a midwife, who had been in attendance 
thirty-six hours, having been unable to 
accomplish delivery. The head of the 
child was found presenting at the outlet, 
but so closely impacted as to render the 
introduction of the forceps impossible. The 
head had been in this position twenty-four 
hours. Delivery was speedily effected by 
means of craniotomy. She sank about a 
fortnight after the operation. The follow- 
ing history was obtained. When five years 
of age she fell down whilst running, and 
in consequence of injury sustained, was 
taken into the Middlesex Hospital, and 
there remained for some months. The right 
leg became shortened, and an abscess 
formed, bursting below and behind the 
great trochanter, and discharged con- 
stantly, more or less, ever after. During 
the last five years she had walked very 
well, with the assistance of a shoe having 
a sole four inches thick. In June last she 
again injured the affected side; she was 
then pregnant. The abscess became worse, 
and she has been obliged ever since to 
keep her bed. 





Post-mortem examination. —A_  sinous 
opening was observed, extending externally 
from behind the great trochanter On open- 
ing the uterus, its inner surface was found 
black and sloughing. The same condition 
of parts existed in the vagina, several 
sloughing points being present in the sub- 
stance of both these organs. On examin- 
ing the hip-joint, the head and neck of the 
femur were found entirely gone, and the 
femur projecting two inches above the pu- 
bis. On the horizontal ramus of the pubis, 
between the thyroid foramen and the ace- 
tabulum, was found a condyloid process, 
of considerable size, which articulated 
with a shallow cotyloid cavity formed in 
the femur, below and inside the small tro- 
chanter. Both the process and cavity were 
covered by cartilage, and surrounded by a 
capsular ligament. The acetabulum. was 
ulcerated through into the pelvis. Under 
the obturator, and surrounding the opening 
into the acetabulum, a large quantity of 
cheesy matter had formed. There was 
much thickening of the soft parts lining 
this portion of the pelvis. 

Mr. Lankester called attention to two 
points in this case :—First, to the remark- 
able artificial joint. Secondly, to the con- 
traction of the pelvis, requiring the per- 
formance of the operation of craniotomy in 
delivery. He had not taken the measure- 


ment of the pelvis, but from the prepara- 





PATHOLOGY OF THE URINE. 


tion, which was placed in the museum of 
the college, it would seem to be very 
small, and this undoubtedly arose from the 
hip-joint disease. In Mr. Morton's case, 
the arrest of development, consequent upon 
disease of the hip, was very remarkable ; 
and from the measurements of the outlet of 
the pelvis, had she been the subject of 
pregnancy, instrumental aid would have 
been necessary in delivery. He inferred, 
from these cases, that hip-joint disease 
might be enumerated as a cause producing 
contraction of the pelvis, and, therefore, 
requiring attention from the obstetrician. 





ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


March 4, 1837.—Dr,. Bright, President. 


PATHOLOGY OF THE URINE. 


A paper was read, containing some sug- 
gestions by Dr. Bostock, on a plan for ob- 
taining, with greater precision, a knowledge 
of the principle pathological condition of the 
urine. The author adverts to the fact, that 
our knowledge of the changes in the che- 
mical and physical properties of the urine, 
and the relation which these bear to the 
morbid changes in the constitution, is less 
than might have been anticipated from the 
numerous experiments performed upon it. 
To obviate this defect, he suggests to prac- 
titioners, to institute a series of what may 
be called statical experiments, made pre- 
cisely in the same mode, and, consequently, 
admitting of direct comparison with each 
other. In the prosecution of this plan, an 
individual of sound constitution and regu- 
lar habits, was selected as the standard of 
comparison. The average healthy state of 
the urine of this individual, and, after- 
wards, the nature and amount of the occa- 
sional deviations, with the causes to which 
these were referable, were ascertained. 
This object being first secured, we may com- 
pare this standard case with other isdivi- 
duals, noting the differences of constitution, 
habits, &c. The circumstances which the 
author has selected for experiments are the 
following :—External character, including 
colour, odour, clearness, specific gravity, 
&c.; degree of acidity, presence and amount 
of albumen, amount of residuum after eva- 
poration, proportion of this soluble in alco- 
hol, amount of saline contents, of calcareous 
salts, and spontaneous changes. As a spe- 
cimen of the tabular form, the author sub- 
joins a synopsis of some experiments 
performed on the urine of the healthy indi- 
vidual, and also on that of the patient with 
exostosis, whose case was read at a late 
meeting. 
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THE INFLUENZA. 


NEW INSTRUMENT FOR APPLYING LIGATURES 
TO UTERINE, NASAL, AND OTHER POLYPI, 


A paper was read, containing @ descrip- 
tion of two new instruments, the first for 
tying polypi of the uterus, nose and ear, 
and enlarged tonsils; the other for sewing 
together the edges of vesico-vaginal, and 
recto-vaginal fistula, by Mr. Witttam Brav- 
MONT, surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. 
The advantages attending the use of the 
former instrument, the author considers to 
consist in the greater facility of applying 
the ligature, in its exerting a greater power 
of constriction, and in its being capable of 
being removed as soon as the noose is tied, 
without any diminution of the degree of con- 
striction. The author relates four cases ; 
three of polypus in the meatus auditorius 
externus, the other in the nostril, in which 
he had operated with his instrument; in all 
the relief remains complete, so far as he is 
aware ; and in the three former instances, 
the hearing of the patient was, to a great 
degree, restored, immediately after the ope- 
ration, The paper was accompanied by 
diagrams of the several instruments ; and the 
instruments themselves were exhibited and 
explained by the author. 


Mr. Lioyp considered the instruments to 
be ingenious, but as polypi in the ear were 
uncommon, the growths of that part being 
generally ofa fangous character, and spring- 
ing from an ulcerated surface, ligature in 
these cases would not effectacure. Polypi 
of the nose frequently sprang from a broad 
base, and involved the parts to such an 
extent, that it would be difficult to apply a 
ligature with much benefit. 


Mr. Beaumont referred to those cases in 
which he had used the instrument. In 
polypi of the ear, the growth was not only 
removed, but the hearing was restored, 
almost entirely in two cases, partially in 
one. He had only used it in one case of 
polypus nasi, and in that it was success- 
ful. 


Mr. Perry mentioned a case in which he 
had employed Mr. Beaumont’s instrument, 
for applying sutures to vesico-vaginal fistu- 
lw, with great benefit. Hare-lip sutures 
had been previously applied, but these cut 
their way out. 


Mr. Eante also spoke of the benefits likely 
to arise from the use of this instrument in 
those formidable aad almost incurable affec- 
tions, vesico-vaginal fistule, &c. He also 
read a letter from the Home Office, stating, 
in answer to an application from the Council 
of the Society, forrooms in Somerset-House, 
that none were vacant, He (Mr.E.) did 
not regret this; the Society had flourished 
much in its present situation, and he had no 
doubt it would contiaue to do so. 





THE LANCET. 





London, Saturday, March 18th, 1837. 





INFLUENZA. 


Last week we offered some general re- 
marks on the history and symptomatology 
of influenza, as it has appeared on different 
occasions since the year 1580, including its 
recent progress through Europe in 1836 and 
1837. Some important points of this widely- 
spread and anomalous affection, not then 
discussed, we shall now briefly mention, 
and, in doing so, the question, Can the in- 
fluenza, or grippe, be propagated by conta- 
gion? first comes before us. The almost 
universally-declared opinion of medical 
men, in all quarters of Europe, against a 
reply to the inquiry in the aflirmative, 
would seem to render any observations upon 
this point unnecessary. However, as we 
find a disposition to indulge in that view of 
the question, entertained by a few respect- 
able practitioners here ; and as a decree has 
just been published by one of the European 
states, ordaining that British ships shall 
undergo, at this time, a certain quarantine, 
it may be expedient to declare, that the 
history of influenza affords no reason what- 
ever for supposing that the disease has 
ever been propagated by contagion. The 
idea, indeed, could only have arisen from a 
most imperfect view of the complaint, The 
fact is, that the number of “ contagious” 
diseases (so classed) is yearly diminishing. 
The calendar of self-propagatives is fast be- 
coming blank. The circumstances under 
which diseases originate and extend, are 
daily being investigated with a more philo- 
sophic spirit, and the result is, that, instead 
of a long list of contagious affections, the 
nature of which originally rested on theory 
in place of observation, and entailed with 
it a host of absurdities and inconveniences, 
we now admit only six or seven, and even 
that number will, probably, be reduced as 
knowledge advances. 
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Influenza, we repeat, is not a contagious 
disease; the manner of its propagation 
differs most essentially from that of dis- 
eases which are properly called “ contagi- 
ous ;” and the unexampled rapidity with 
which it has overrun localities, and even 
kingdoms, renders it impossible to allow 
the supposition of transmission from one 
human body to another. 

The next question to be examined is, 
What is the nature of grippe’? Under what 
class of disorders should it be arranged in 
the nosological scale? Is influenza a common 
inflammation of the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane, producing catarrh, or is it a disease, 
sui generis, connected with, or depending 
on, atmospheric influence? The latter view 
seems, to a certain degree, to be the only 
admissable one. Influenza resembles bron- 
chitis in the febrile attack, the cough, &c.; 
but, on the other hand, the characters which 
separate the former from the latter disease, 
are too well marked and distinct to allow 
of their being confounded, or even classed 
together. The march of influenza is quite 
different from that of bronchitis. The ex- 
traordinary feebleness of the muscular sys- 
tem, resembling that with which typhus 
fever commences, observed at the beginning 
of influenza, is a symptom which is never 
seen in affections of the respiratory appa- 
ratus, if, perhaps, we except pneumonia 
senilis. In a great majority of cases of in- 
fluenza we can detect no riéle whatever, on 
auscultating the patient’s chest; in many 
cases there is no expectoration, or when 
the latter exists the expectorated matter is 
quite different from the sputa of an indi- 
vidual who is labouring under catarrh. It 
is unnecessary to adduce additional exam- 
ples of the differences which exist between 
influenza and common bronchitis. Had 
medical practitioners sufficiently attended 
to them, they would have avoided the error 
into which so many fell at an early period 
of the epidemic, viz., that of bleeding co- 
piously, under the idea of the existence 
of inflammatory bronchitis, or of a purely 
febrile complaint. 

The morbid anatomy of influenza has not 
been studied in this country in a manner 
which is calculated to throw much light on 
its nature, or on the nature of its patholo- 
gical cause. Practitioners were too ready to 
say, “* My patients died in a state of suffo- 
“cation from accumulated mucus in the 
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“bronchi; from spasm of the minute air- 
“ tubes ; from pneumonia, &c.,” without en- 
deavouring to ascertain, by careful and mi- 
nute inspection of the body, the exact 
changes that were produced within the 
cavity of the chest, or in other organs. It 
is true, that a great majority of patients is 
represented as having been cut off by an 
aggravation of some acute or chronic dis- 
ease, whose existence preceded the develop- 
ment of the influenza; but in all cases 
where the complaint terminated fatally, and 
without any indirect complication, it wouid 
be a matter of the highest interest to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the morbid changes 
observed in the lungs and other viscera. 
We mention this with the hope that some 
practitioner who has had an extensive op- 
portunity of observing this disease, and has 
noted the post-mortem appearances with 
care and minuteness, will furnish the data 
which are now wanting. Mr. Bryant 
stated, at the London Medical Society, that he 
had examined five fatal cases, in which he 
found the minute bronchial tubes filled with 
a viscid secretion, while the mucous mem- 
brane lining the bronchi was thicker and 
redder than in the normal state. In one or 
two cases a portion of the lungs was solidi- 
fied ; such a summary of the morbid appear- 
ances of influenza is by far too general and 
concise to permit any conclusions to be 
drawn from it. Mr. Bryant omits even to 
mention, if our report be correct, whether 
the solidification resembled or not that which 
is seen in common inflammation of the pul- 
monary parenchyma, As to the morbid 
appearances observed in the fatal cases 
which occarred in Paris, where the bodies 
were examined with the utmost care, traces 
of pneumonia were almost constantly found. 
In five cases which M. Nonar had occasion 
to treat, and to inspect after death, that sur- 
geon found that the bronchial tubes leading 
from the inflamed portion of the lung, con- 
tained a number of white, elastic, pseado- 
membranous cylinders, which were inso- 
luble in water and in acids. The cylinders 
did not adhere to the sides of the bronchi, 
and were generally solid, two characters 
which distinguish them, in a marked man- 
ner, from the false membranes of croup. 
The mucous membrane of the bronchi in 
contact with these cylindrical concretions, 
was excessively red, but the author omits to 
mention whether it was thickened, or soften- 
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TREATMENT OF THE INFLUENZA. 


ed, as in inflammation. Since the occar- 
rence of M. Nonat’s cases, M.M, Baricue- 
Teav and Japioux observed similar appear- 
ances in two other paticuts who had died at 
the Hospital Necker, Should the patholo- 
gical change now described be found in any 
large proportion of cases, it would account, 
in a great measure, for some of the peculiar 
features of influenza when fatal. 

What has just been mentioned, naturally 
leads to the question, How far is blood- 
letting admissible in cases where the disease 
seems to be complicated with pneumonia? 
Dr. Crurrersuck, and Dr. Wuitine, a prac- 
titioner residing in Southwark, advocated a 
full abstraction of blood, while a great ma- 
jority of the profession was adverse to 
bleeding in any form. We think that some 
confusion has arisen from practitioners not 
having sufficiently distinguished the simple 
eases of influenza from such as were com- 
plicated ; and from their not remembering 
this grand feature of epidemic diseases in 
general, viz., that their character frequently 
changes during the course of the epidemic, 
and, consequently, that a method of treat- 
ment which is applicable in a certain stage, 
or complication, of the disease, during the 
first week of the prevalence of the epidemic, 
may be quite unfit for the same stage of the 
disease, or for the same complication (pneu- 
monia, for example,) during the third, 
fourth, or fifth wecks, or near the time of 
its decline. It is certain that, at the com- 
mencement of epidemic influenza, the stetho- 
scopic signs of pneumonia were but imper- 
fectly marked, although post-mortem ex- 
aminations revealed the positive existence 
of inflammation of the pulmonary paren- 
chyma; while, on the other hand, after the 
disease had prevailed in any locality for a 
certain time, the pneumonia seemed to lay 
aside its catarrhal character, if we may use 
the expression, and assume a more decided 
form, being attended with all the stetho- 
scopic signs which before were feeble or 
absent. It is probable that abstraction of 
blood would not suit the former set of cases. 
The latter seemed to bear bleeding well, 
in the examples which our correspondent in 
Paris saw ; and we know that M. Lovis (of 
La Pitié) bled all his patients of this second 
category, at least twice, with the best effect. 





On examining, since writing the above, 
some reports from medical societies for 
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‘eb. 11th and 13th, which, having been mis- 
laid at the time, were not published by us, 
we find in the manuscript that Dr, Appison 
described, at the Westminster Medical So- 
ciety, ou the former date,— 


“The following morbid appearances ob- 
served by him in some cases of influenza 
which had come under his notice, In those 
patients in whom the affection had super- 
vened on old bronchitis, and proved fatal, 
only ,the ordivary signs of bronchitis were 
evident after death. In cases of severity, 
without previous organic disease, he had 
noticed a great tendency to pericarditis, 
He mentioned a case in which pneumonia, 
bronchitis, pleuritis, and pericarditis super- 
vened on the influenza. The pleurisy was 
on the right side, and passed rapidly on to 
all the symptoms of effusion, The man was 
in a state of great agony, a consultation was 
held, and it was deemed advisable to ex- 
plore the chest. Dr. Davis’s needle was 
accordingly introduced, no fluid at first 
escaped, but, after a little shaking, about 
half a pint of limpid transparent serum 
oozed out; a trochar was introduced, and 
six pints and a quarter of this hind of 
serum, with some pus, were evacuated. 
The man became faint, but support was 
administered, and the pulse rose, and he 
was materially relieved. In the evening, 
however, he was seized with great distress 
of respiration, the result of diaphragmitis, 
&e. The following day he died in a 
paroxysm. On examining the body scarcely 
a cubic inch of the lungs was found free 
from disease ; considerable purulent infil- 
tration was present. There were, also, the 
usual signs of pleurisy and pericarditis, 
though no lymph was effused on the peri- 
cardium, as is usually observed in previ- 
ously strong patients.” 


As a specimen of the slight degree of reli- 
ance which can be placed on conclusions 
drawn from individual and isolated obser- 
vations, on such serious subjects as conta- 
gion, non-contagion, &c., we subjoin the 
following extract from another of the reports 
of the Medical Societies :— 


“ Mr. Wartmore, who practised in the 
same neighbourhood as Mr. Clifton, said 
that he had noticed, as Mr. Clifton had 
done, in his own circle, that all the patients 
whom he (Mr. W.) had attended with influ- 
enza, were attacked ut the same time, 
namely, on the first Thursday or the first 
Friday night of the year. In Italy, he be- 
lieved, that the epidemic diseases always 
occurred in the inhabitants of a whole dis- 
trict simultaneously. 

“ Mr. Evans said, that this was not in ac- 
cordance with his experience. Even in his 
own family, one member of it after another, 
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at intervals of several days, had become 
affected with the complaint, 


“ Mr. Hoover observed, that he had no- 
ticed the peculiarity mentioned by Mr. 
Whitmore. He had found, in all the cases 
which he had attended, that the affection 
made its debut in the first week of the pre- 
sent year. 


“ Mr. Procter, on the contrary *» both 
these opinions or observations, had noticed 
the influenza to have three stages. In the 
commencement it appeared to be common 
catarrh, It then affected those persons who 
had been attacked, with catarrh and low 
nervous fever, with a disposition to inflam- 
mation in some part of the mucous mem- 
brane; but which, want of power in the 
system failed to establish ; and he now no- 
ticed a great disposition in the public to 
attacks of low fever, unconnected with any 
irritation of the membranes. He added, 
that he had never seen so much depression 
in any kind of fever as iv the influenza, and 
this was generally noticed. In a communi- 
cation which he had lately had from the 
country, a surgeon of an union had informed 
him, that, since the 14th of January, he had 
attended 360 patients with the epidemic, 
in all of whom this state of depression was 
present after the severer stage of the dis- 
ease was passed. He (Mr. P.) had, how- 
ever, within the last two or three days, 
found it necessary to abstract blood in a 
case of fever, 


“ Dr. CLurrersuck said, that he had seen 
nothing to induce him to alter his opinion 
respecting blood-letting in the epidemic, 
since reading his paper to the Society. 
With the cautions which he had then in- 
culcated, bleeding was undoubtedly, so far 
as his experience went, calculated to be 
beneficial in the treatment.” 


A Corrrsponpent, who announces him- 
self as “ A Pup or Guy's Hosprrat,” 
urges as a defence of Mr. Moraan, of that 
institution, in reply to the complaint that Mr. 
Morean has given but one clinical lecture 
this winter, that Mr. Moreawn in that lec- 
ture “ refrained from making any promise 
“ to deliver clinical lectures, and specified 
“ no time for his next lecture, but distinctly 
“ said, that when any case occurred which 
“ he considered to be of sufficient interest, 
*‘ he would again meet the pupils, but not 
until then, The promise, therefore, of 
“their respected teacher was made under 


“has written to Tar Lancer has found it 
“ convenient to forget.” 

This is the defence of Mr. Morcan! 
Why, the subterfuge to hide the crime is 
almost worse than the crime itself. But the 
excuse does not come from the pen of Mr. 
Morcan. No, that “respected teacher,” —as 
his apologist, with bitter, though undesigned 
mockery entitles him—prefers a guilt-like 
silence to a mean excuse. The preference 
does honour to his candour ; yet the cool- 
ness with which he retains in his pocket a 
large share of the contributions levied on 
the pupils in October last, when Mr. Mor- 
GAN was advertised as a surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital, and the hospital was advertised 
as a school of instruction in which “ cli- 
“ nical lectures would be given by the sur- 
“ geons” (and no other means of teaching a 
large number of young men exists in a pub- 
lic hospital),—the perfect unconcernedness 
with which Mr. Morean’s division of the 
plunder is retained, can only be matched by 
the coolness with which a pupil of the hos- 
pital informs us, that six months ago Mr. 
Morea said, that “ when any case occurred, 
“which he considered to be of sufficient 
“ interest, he would again meet the pupils.” 
Mr. Morean’s testimony to the number of 
“ interesting” cases afforded by a hospital 
containing five hundred beds, would be 
valuable to a discriminating pupil with 
“twenty-six pounds six shillings” in his 
purse in the month of October. 

But the state of things disclosed by these 
simple facts is scandaleus. The law, how- 
ever, must effect what the press can only 
recommend. As for the pupils, in all mat- 
ters concerning the enforcement of their 
own rights, their ideas and exertions seem 
to be as yet only in the stage of infancy, 


Bust or Dr. Turner.—The students of 
University College have determined on erect- 
ing a marble bust of the deceased in the 
college. Subscriptions are making among 





“ certain conditions, which the pupil who 


both the later and the older pupils. 














LITHOTOMY.—DIABETES.—SURGICAL BILL. 911 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 





LITHOTOMY. 

Saturday, Feb. 25, 1837. All the sur- 
geons attended to-day in order to consult on 
a case of stone, in which lithotomy was 
deemed requisite. The patient was George 
Poole, aged between seven and eight years. 
Little of his previous history conld be col- 
lected, his mother being an abandoned 
woman, who had left him to the casual care 
of strangers. He had been admitted seve- 
ral months before, under Mr. White, who 
treated him with sodaic and mucilaginous 
remedies, and supplied him with a nutri- 
tious diet. After the lapse of a month he 
was taken away by his mother, who fora 
couple of months subjected him to the 
operations of starvation and cold. He was 
re-admitted about a month ago, and has 
since been kept warm, and regularly fed. 
During his absence the accretion of the 
stone proceeded rapidly, but in the hospital 
not so quickly. He is a spare, leucophleg- 
matic subject. The operation was perform- 
ed by Mr. Hale Thompson, who, after intro- 
ducing the staff, took great care to ascer- 
tain the situation of the calculus. Some 
little difficulty was encountered in making 
the incision into the urethra, in conse- 
quence of the rectum protruding forward, 
and opposing itself to the edge of the 
scalpel, the child having a large prolapsus 
ani. The final cystotomy was made by the 
bistouri caché, and two calculi were ex- 
tracted, one about as large as a thrush’s 
egg, and the other of about the size of a 
skylark’s. The outside layer of each was 
composed of phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia, The patient having had a little 
wine and water, was carried to his bed. 

During the progress of this operation, Sir 
ANTHONY observed, that lithotomy always 
would be a serious operation, even in the 
hands of the most skilful surgeon, for no 
two cases were found to be alike, and in 
some instances the anomalies were most 
remarkable. He had seen John Hunter 
and Mr. Cline both thrust the gorget be- 
tween the rectum and the bladder, instead 
of penetrating the latter; and he thought, 
that when those two great men had commit- 
ted such flagrant errors, those of less gifted 
practitioners might, therefore, occasionally 
be winked at. He (Sir Anthony) was the 
first surgeon in this country who employed 
the bistouri caché. Seeing the accidents 
which frequently occur from thrusting “ a 
spade” into the bladder, he hada shielded 
bistoury made, and, though an hospital sur- 
geon of only twenty-two years of age, he 
had the boldness to be the first to construct 
and apply a new instrument in the perfurm- 
ance of this important operation. 

In the evening the boy was tranquil, and 
having had ten drops of laudanum adminis- 
tered in tea, slept well, 





26. Has had a good night, but slight 
feverisbness ; the urine flows freely through 
the wound. 

27. Slept well, without the aid of opium ; 
very cheerful, and plays with another cal- 
culus patient of his own age. 

28. Slept well without narcotics; his 
bowels act spontaneously. 

Vespere. No signs of infiltration. 

March 10. Fast improving. 





DIABETES CURED. 


— 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Srr:—On the 10th of last December you 
were kind enough to insert in Tue Lancer a 
case of diabetes, wherein Thomas Graham, 
Esq., of Kiverstoue, after having suffered 
during some years under this awful com- 
plaint, was restored to health, with, some- 
times a little change in the strength, or mode 
of mixing, the following formula, the varia- 
tion consisting in mixing a little powdered 
gum acacia with it at the time :— 

Powdered nux vomica, 5 grains ; precipitate 
of iron, 1 scruple: prepared chalk, 1 drachm ; 
powdered opium, 1 grain. Mix. Make a 
powder, one such to be taken three times a 
day in water. 

I said that if he continued well I would 
say so. I am now happy to state that Mr. 
Graham has become stout, strong, and fresh- 
looking, and he can bear as much exercise 
as most men. Your obliged servant, 

J. Peacock, M.D, 


Darlington, Feb, 27th, 1837. 





To the Editor.—Sir :—Will you allow me 
to inquire of you, if I can in law make a 
demand upon an uuprincipled patient for the 
amount of the following bill, viz. :— 

* Medicine and attendance. 20 visits, at 
5s., £5. 7s. Gd.” 

The case was one of varicose ulcerated leg, 
and it was mutually agreed, though not be- 
fore a witness, that I should see the patient 
four times a week, and charge 5s. a visit, 
the distance being above two miles. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Surceon, 

13th March, 1837. 


*,* “A Surgeon ” can recover the charges 
he has made, if he be a legally-qualified 
practitioner, and can support his case by 
testimony. The evidence of the servant of 
the patient would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose.—Eb, L, 





p12 VACCINATION.—GOUT.— 


PERIODICAL RENEWAL OF THE VACCINE | 
Vinus.—The frequent occurrence of vario- 
loid eruptions in persons who have already | 


MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lines to Eliza are not calculated for 
our pages. Probably, her gratitude to Dr. 


had the small-pox, together with some ob- | C***, and his “ young friend,” can be com- 
servations made on vaccinated individuals, | mugjecated in a more agrecable mauner than 





have led many physicians to adopt the idea 
that it is prudent to renew vaccination on | 
some day after an interval of seven years ; 
others propose its renewal after the expira- 
tion of ten or fourteen years. The re-vacci- 
nation may be prudent, but we believe that 
the preservative force of the vaccine matter 
is as powerful at the present day as when 
it was first discovered by Jenner, and we | 
know of no reason for supposing that its in- 
fluence over the constitution becomes modi- | 
fied by the lapse of time. During the course 
of ten years, passed at the Vaccine Institu- 
tion at Berlin, Dr. Evermater has vaccined 
more than 6,000 children, and never saw any 
reason for supposing that the virus, which 
was constantly taken from arm to arm, had 
lost any of the qualities which are usually 
attributed to it. His report is recorded in 
the Berlin Medical Gazette, No. 14. 
Tosacco 1n Gout.—A correspondent, who 
thinks that the medicinal qualities of to- 
bacco have not yet been sufficiently tested, 
recommends its employment “ for the relief 
and cure of gout, and neuralgic affections, 
for which it has,” he says, “ been tried in| 
many places, and in America with decided 
success. I have known it to give,” he 
adds, “relief in a most obstinate case. Its 
best form in gout is that of infusion, to be | 
used for the legs as a pediluvium, or, for 
any other part, in the manner which is most | 
agreeable to the patient, as a bath, or fomen- | 
tation.” 


PatnoLocicat ANatomy.—At a late meet- 
ing of the Westminster Medical Society, Mr. 
Streeter exhibited a healthy specimen of the 
medulla oblongata, which was remarkable 
for having only three bands of decussation, 
two on the right side, and one on the left. 
He said that he knew but of one other such 
cases, which was mentioned by Spurzheim. 
He thought it would be highly desirable in 
case of paralysis, whether of the same or of 








| that which she has chosen. 

A Constant Reader. The fact stated can 
be ascertained more readily by vira voce 
evidence than by procuring the return speci- 
fied. The names of persons who supply 
statements of abuses may be communicated 
confidentially. 

A Reader in the Country.—We believe that 
a new edition of the Dictionary has lately 


| been published. 


H.J.P.,Liverpool,must believe that we are 
well disposed to discuss the topics in Tus 
Lancet, but we reluctantly say in reply to 
his last note, that he defeats his own pur- 
pose, and almost quenches our inclination, 
by over-taxiog our means. For instance, 
—Monday brings his first long letter; Wed- 
nesday another ; and the next Monday 
one more, and Tuesday, another. Want of 
space excludes the first two in that week’s 
Number. The excess of four letters confounds 
us, and then, through the operation, perhaps, 
of some such feeling as that which influenced 
the diamond-merchant, who was unexpect- 
edly told that a thousand precious stones 
like that which he was about to purchase, 
were ready for the bazaar, we pause, and 
the object of our correspondent undesign- 
edly fails. Now, how to avoid this result. 
Dilute not with excessive repetition of sen- 
tences, having each precisely the same mean- 
ing ; reduce the number of adjectives; and 
let details of facts supply the place of mere 
variations of one argument, or the assertion 


|of palpable truths. “ What think you of 


my essays?” said Erasmus. ‘“ I would they 
had been longer,” said his friend. “ Had 
I time, they should be shorter.” Erasmus 
was wise.—We cut short our lecture. The 
advice might easily be lengthened,—with 
disadrantage. 

Multum in parve.—The notice was meant 
for another person. We cannot undertake 
to recommend particular books from among 
the immense mass, or we would be glad to 


the o te side, that the state of decussa- | aid our correspondent. 


tion should be noticed with greater ac-. 


Censor.—We have not the means of draw- 


curacy than generally marks examinations | ing up the list, which would, however, be 


of its structure. 


‘ too invidious for publication, 


END OF VOL. [L—1836-37. 
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ABDOMEN, Dumerous tumours in, 308 
mours in general, of, 586. 

Abortion natural with some women, 625 ; 
modes of procuring, 626, (see also Me- 
dical Jurisprudence.) 

Absorption of dead bone, a fallacy, 340. 

Accidents, experiments in cases of, 582. 

Acetate of lead in heemoptysis, 540. 

Aconite in tic douloureux, 832. 

Acupuncture in hydrocele, 
787 ; of the chest, 559, 623. 


; tu- 


539, 741, 750, 


Adulteration of drugs, (see Materia Medica.) | 


Adultery of plants, 183. 

Adye, Mr., on the operation of the Medic al 
Witnesses Act, 538. 

Age, (see Medical Jurispradence.) 

Air, inspired, instrument for warming, 567, | 
624. 

Aldersgate School, prospectus of, 13 ; puffs | 
of, 137, 203; scrap from, 278 ; and Tue | 
Lance T, 468, 480, 516, 538. 

Aldis, Sir C., on homeropathy, 506. 

Aldred, silly Mr. Charles, 469, 562. 

Alford, Mr., on the Medical Witnesses Act, | 
442. 

Allen, Mr., letters from, 478. 

Allison, Mr., case by, 401. 

Almanac, British Medical, 448 

Almonds, bitter, analysis of, 754. 

Altham, Lady, case of, 117. 

Ammonia in hydrophobia, 827. 

Amputation, at the hip-joint, 110; for neu- 


ralgia of the fingers, 112; of the femur, | 


399 ; of the foot, 512. 

Amputations, immediate, on, 541; after 
treatment of, 749. 

Anatomy, Professor Sharpey on, 82; Mr. 
Lawrence on, 95 ; Magendie on, ; Var- 
nish, ib.; Inspector of, duties™of, 645 ; 
Act, defects in, 477 ; working of, in Dublin, 
767 ; models in, 832. 


Andral, M., practice of, in diseases of the 


heart, 670. 


Aneurysm of the temporal arteries, 31 ; of | 


arteria innom., 
ration of, 256. 
No. 707. 


129, 204; Brasdor’s ope- 


| Anger mistaken for insanity, 882. 
| Animalcules in the blood, 262. 
Animals, Magendie on, objections to expe- 


riments on, 294; use of, for experiments, 
582. 

| Ankle-joint, disease of, 745. 

, Anodynes, (see Materia Medica.) 

| Anus, artificial, cured, 192. 


| Apoplexy, peculiggpest-magton in, 260 ; 
| Magendie on, 5 


| Apothecaries’ Act, passing of, 799. 
| Apothecaries’ Company and Hall, regula- 
tions of, 6 ; questions at, on the heart, 44 ; 
midwifery regulationg at, 62; appren- 
ticeship regulation at, 278; assault on 
students at, 176, 206; registration of 
students, and constant violation of the 
law, at, 199; Mr. Penruddock’s at- 
tack on the examiners at, 502, 751; his 
trial and acquittal, 681; non-prosecution 
of Morison by, 765. 
| Appetite, excessive, from disease, 43. 
| Appre ntices, instruction of, 624. 
| Apprenticeships in medicine, 78. 
| Aphthe in children, 850. 
| Arachnitis idiopathic chronic, 806. 
| Arm, wasting of, 414. 
Arms, loss of power in, 276. 
Artemesia absinthium in hysteria, 195. 
| Arteria innominata, aneurysm of, 129, 204. 
Arteries, temporal aneurysm of, 31; of the 
hand, wounds of, 260. 
| Artery, subclavian, aneurysm of,129; com- 
mon carotid, ligature of, 204. 
Ashwell, Dr., letter from, 557. 
Assistants, medical, 279. 
| Assurance Tables, Mr. Finlaison’s, 590. 
| Assurance of lives, (see Materia Medica.) 
Atrophy, of bone, 341; in infants, 852 ; 
one optic nerve, 904. 
Atropine, Dr. Sigmond on, 891. 
| Auscultation in diseases of the lungs, 498 ; 
in pregnancy, 513. 


B 


Bacon, poisoning with, 443. 
Ballotement, employment of, 515. 
30 


of 
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Banbury, Mr. H. L. Smith at, 278. 

, Bandaging after o tions, 750. 

Barber, Anne, evidence against, 115. 

Bark, medicinal qualities of, 180. 

Barker, Mr., election of, 832. 

Bastards, laws respecting, 317. 

Battley’s solution of opium, 631. 

Baxter, Mr., case by, 333, 537, 576. 

Beaminster, operation of the Med. Wit. Act. 
at, 470. 

Beccles, penny-club at, 277. 

Belfour, Mr., note respecting, 800. 

Belladonna in erysipelas of the head and 
face, 32; in scarlet fever, 249, 895, (see 
also Materia Medica.) 

Belluomini, Dr., and Madame Malibran, 
100, 142, 266. * 

Berlin Hospital, medical experiments at, 33. 

Bile, new theory of, 42. 

Bill, a surgeon's, question on, 911. 

Births and deaths, registration of, 139, 286. 

Birtwhistle, Mr., case by, 297. 

Black drop, use of, 631. 

Bladder, simulation of disease of, 197. 

Bleeding, in diseases of the heart, objeetions 
to, 669; getting out of use, 673; substitu- 
tion of cold to the head for, 736; remarks 
on,in inflammati 755 ; in the influenza, 
676, 683, 008. 

Blenheim-street Sc . 

Blepharoblenorrhoea in children, 851. 

Blisterings, repeated, in exostosis, 809. 

Blood, saline treatment in diseases of, 39; 
circulation of, 72, 83 ; pus and animalcules 
in, 262; immense loss of, 368; in pneu- 
monia senilis, 462; solid, discharge of, 
from the intestines, 494. 

Blundell, Dr. E. S., cases by, 742. 

Body, mental shocks of, 231. 

Books on medical jurisprudence, 70; on 
surgery, 96; the lumber of, 125. 

Bone, dead, in necrosis, 340; atrophy of, 
341. 

Botany, Dr. Sigmond on, 152; prize medals 
in, 311. 

Bow, Dr., cases by, 896. 

Brain, concussion of, from a fall, 31; ether 
found in, 271; one moiety of gone, 394 ; 
loss of a large quantity of, 399; tumour 
in, 444; hypertrophy of, 496; injury of, 
511; chemistry of, 550; composition of, 
582; congestion of the blood in, 641; and 
kidneys, disease of, 871, (seealso Nervous 
System.) 

Brasdor’s aneurysm operation, 205. 

Bree, Mr., cases by, &c., 39. 

Brinsden, Mr., on the Med. Wit. Act, 575. 

British Medical Association, Dinner in 
Southwark at.which it was proposed, 
173, 224, 232, 236; surgeons who will not 
join it; its promotion of the Poor Law 

Inquiry, 265; cautions to it by the 

Editor, 302; letter in support of, 306 ; 

subject for it to discuss, 338; first 

meeting of, 533, 576, 593; address of, 

593; rules of, 607; defence of the prin- 

ciples of, 643 ; letter on the proceedings 
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of, 648; composition of the council of, 
678; petition of, against the new Poor 
Law, 798; reasons for rejecting Pures 
from the council of, 679.° 

Brit. and For. Med. Review, 557. 

Bronchitis, opium liniment in, 896. 

Brown, Mrs., case of, 419. 

Brown, Mr. R., on the Med. Wit. Act, 407. 

Brown, Mr. B. W., cases by, 505, 639. 

Brown ats. Tucker, case of, 868. 

Bruits, Magendie, on, 72. 

Bryan, Mr., on the heart, 44. 

Bubo, the matter of, 160. 

Buehu leaves in gonorrhoea, 414. 

Bucks, petition from, 276. 

Burns, Miss, case of, 545, 625. 

Burrowes, Mr., case by, 192; on the Med. 
Wit. Act, 408. 


Cc 


Cesarean operation, instances of, successful, 
783, 847 ; legal questions on, 581 ; fatality 
of, in England, 582. 

Cancer, unsuspected, of the stomach, 43 ; 
eased by jaundice, 398 ; state of the urine 
in, 26; fragility of bones in, 343. 

Carpenter, Mr., information on the influenza 
from, 621, 681. , 

Carbonie acid gas, Parkin on, 106, 174. 

Carcinoma sanglante, case of, 637. 

Carcinoma of the uterus, conium maculatum 
in, 36. 

Carmichael, Mr., on tubercles, 638. 

Castigator, remarks ef, on the Med. Chir. 
Review, 560; reply of Dr. Johnson to, 
592. 

Castration at St. George’s, 512; impotence 
from, 387. 

Catalepsy, Prof. Thomson on, 802. 

Cataract, operation for, by reclination, 848. 

Catheterism, Mr. Liston on, 617. 

Caustics in itch, 507. 

Ceely, Mr., communications from, 276, 382, 
407, $60. 

Cellular system, syphilis of, 161. 

Centrum commune in the brain, 582. 

Cephaloematoma in infants, 851. 

Cerebellum, deficiency in, 142; Magendie 
on, 156. 

Cerebro-spinal fluid (see Magendie, M.,); 
Mr. Davey on, 740. 

Cerebrum, M. Magendie on, 156. 

Certificate system, its brazen character, 135. 

Chadwick, Mr., on the Med, Wit. Act, 408 ; 
his defence of Mr. Finlaison, 590. 

Chancery, Court of, 182. 

Charsley, Mr., note from, 407. 

Charing-cross Hospital, prospectus of, 14; 
let Dr. Sigmond on, 30; inter- 
cep remarks on, 58, 270; Mr. Lucas 
on the affairs of, 59; repudiation of, by 
the College of Surgeons, 174; musical 
festival at, 240; auction at, 312; legal 
proceedings in the case of, 384, 109, 479, 
509; Editorial remarks on, 612.. 

Chemistry of the brain, 585 ; of vegetation, 
899, 
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Chemists, manufacturing, 124; unscientific 
proceedings of, 286. 

Cheselden, anecdotes of, 854. 

Chest, puncture of, 559, 623, 741. 

Child, diseased testis in, 639; a six months’ 
one, living, 657. 

Child-birth, concealment of, 577, (see Med. 
Juris. 

Children, legal irresponsibility of, 282 ; si- 
mulation of rape and gonorrhoea in the 
genitals of, 449,718, 789; danger of opi- 
ates for, 631 ; sudden births of, 657 ; dis- 


eases of, Doepp on, 349; example for 
rearing, 
Chimaphili bosa plant, 827. 
Chlorosis, well on, 557. 


Chloruret of lime, uses of, 638. 

Chyle, new theory of, 42. 

Circulation, foreign substances in, 215, 323 ; 
in the foetus, 689. 

Clark, Mr. C., on the influenza among horses, 
523. 

Clark, Mr, Le Gros, on the nervous system, 
104 


Clinical lectures, Professor Thompson on, $1; 
Dr. Wallace on, 699, 

Clitoris, variations in size of, 613; excessive 
enlargement of, 354. 

Coffee producing sleep, 250. 

Coition, operation of the mind in, 

Cold affusion in poisoning, 272, 424, 

Cold water, after operations, 589; in place 
of bleeding, 738; ig ileus, 397. 

Coley, Mr., note from, 407. 

Colic from lead, 653. 

College of Surgeons, Dublin, and School, 
remarks on the corruption of, and the 
creation of professors there, 507, 565, 683, 


766; o im the school, 869. 
College of Edinburgh, spy notice 
to lecture 


College of Surgeons, London, worthlessness 
of its diploma, 3; regulations of, 1836-7,6; 
new ordinance of, to lecturers, 337 ; repu- 
diation of the Charing-cross Hospital, 174; 
want of reform in, 595; bust of Everard 
Home at, 714; Hunterian oration at, 720, 
796, 822. 

College of Physicians, London, want of re- 
form in, 594. 

Collier, Dr., and the Pharmacopoeia, 688. 

Committee, Parliamentary Medical, 1. 

Comparative anatomy, 86; progress of, 280 ; 
certificates of, 416. 

Comparison, a, 832. 

Conception, double, instances of, 63,132, 256 ; 
questions respecting, 545. 

Concours, want of, at the schools, 623. 

Concussion of the brain from a fall, 31. 

Confessions of sick and dying men, 147,177; 
of Cummin and Macleod, 376. 

Conium maculatum in carcinoma uteri, 36. 

Cooper, Sir A., evidence of in Patch’s case, 
243 ; editorial question to, 338; sucessor 
to, in London, 20. 

Cooper, Prof. S., treatment of nevus by, 877. 


INDEX. 


Copyright, (see Pharmacopecia.) 

Cornelius, Mr.,case by, 134. 

Coro-watti, a plant, 719. 

Coroners, mode of electing, 211; medical, 
want of, 264-5, 269, 411 ; Editor’s remarks 
on Dr. Thomson's objections to, 299; m- 
quests without proper evidence, 263, 264, 
269, 416; the Court, (see Med. Juris.) 

Corpora lutea and conception, 545. 

Correspondents, answers to, 64, 144, 76 
208,} 312,44,84, 416,48,80, 512,44,76, 623 
88, 768, 800,32,80, 912. 

Corrosive sublimate, an eater of, 357. 

Cosgreave, Mr., information on the influ- 
enza from, 621. 

Costello, Mr., instrument by, for diseased 
prostate, 757, 826; letter from, 875. 

Counter-irritation with croton oil, 34, 414. 

Courts of law in England, 65. 

Cowley, Mr., Med. Wit, Act, 407. 

Craigie, Dr., retirement of, 645. 

Crampton, Mr.,and the Meath Hospital, 408. 

Crawford, Mr., letter from, 47. 

Creosote, experiments with, 33 ; modus ope- 
randi of, 412; in diabetes, 768. 

Crisp, Mr., note from, 31. 

Crosse, Mr. A., visit to, 49; revivification of 
insects in flint, by, 710, 868. 

Croton oil as a counter-irritant, 34, 414. 

Croup, opium liniment in, 896. 

Crowfoot, Mr., letter from, 277. 

Crystalline lens, injection of, 638. 

Cullen, Mr. G., letter from, 686. 

Cummin, Dr., one of the scoundrels of the 
press, 405, (see also Editor, remarks by.) 

Cupping, aneurysm of the temporal arteries 
after, 31. 

Curling, Mr., on atrophy of bone, 341. 

Curtis, Mr,, on the payment of medical wit- 

nesses, 409. 

Cat-throat, Mr. Liston on, 687. 


D 


Daniell, Prof., question to, 870. 

Davey, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 383; on dysen- 
tery, 402, 480; case of hydrophobia, by, 
739 ; on acupuncture in hydrocele, 741. 
Davis, Dr., obstetric work of, 339. 

Davis, Mr. R., case of vaginal respiration 
by, 898. 

Declarations of dying men, 148, 177. 
Deformities, from hysteria, 864. 

Delirium, atonic, 109; tremens, Wlusions in, 
198; tremens, discussion on, 258; tre- 
mens, treatment of, 308; tremens, mis- 
taken for insanity, 882 ; in pneumonia, 458. 
Delivery, signs of, (see Mat. Med.) 
Demonstratorship wanted, 789. 

Denham, Mr., letters from, 388,623 ; on blis- 
terings in exostosis, 899. 

Dentition, effects of, on the genitals, 789. 
Dermott, Mr., lectures by, 13, 62. 

Desir, M., on albumen in urine, 26. 
Diabetes, Dr. Peacock’s cure for, 398,911 ; 
opium in, 518; creosote in, 768, 





Cooper, Mr, J., letter from, 686, 


Diarrhoea in children, 853. 
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Pickers, Dr., abandonment of bleeding by, 


Dietetics, Dr Sigmond on, 124. 

Dillon, Dr., letter from, 789. 

Dinner, medical, in Southwark, 224, 232, 
236, 276. 

Digitalis after operations, 589, 

Dispensary at Glasgow, 47. 

Dislocation, lateral, of the knee, 134. 

Doctor, theitle of, 529. 

Doepp, Dr., on diseases of children, 849. 

Donne, M., on the blood, 262. 

Douglas cause, the famous, 313. 

Douglas, Mr., case by, 370. 

Drawing, value of, to medical men, 70, 80. 

Dressing, after amputations, 748. 

Dropsy, principles of treating, 127; of the 
knee, 433; ovarian, removal of the cyst 
in, 539, 586, * 

Drugs, adulteration of, 183. 

Drugzgists, duties of, 123, 

Dublin, jobbing at the Meath Hospital in, 
408; medical reading-rooms at, 624; sub- 
jects in, 767, (see also College of Surgeons, 
Dublin.) ; 

Sasa re choledochus, obliteration 
of, 41. 

Duels, (see Medical Jurisprudence.) 

Da uier, Mr., election of, 276. 

Dyer, Mr., letter from, 263, 

» Strychnine in, 207; pathology 
and treatment of, 402, 480, 720; opium 
in, 518. 

Dysmennorrhora, membranes expelled in, 


E 


Farth, six stages of, 446. 
Ecthyma cachecticam, 556; syphiliticum, 
830. 


Fadinburgh mary, Operations at, 537; 
inspector of anatomy at, 633; spy system 
on students at, 649; Dr. Mackintosh’s 
address to students at, 324. 

Edmonds, Mr. E., on the voice, 507. 

Edmonds, Mr. T. K., reply of, to the 
Monthly Repository, 590. 

Edwards, Mr. C, W., on hectic fever, 743. 

Eptror, remarks by :—On the progress of 
medical reform in 1835-6; his demand to 
Jay a draught charter of the London Uni- 
versity before Parliament, 12; advice of, 
to medical students in London, 5, 15; 
the attempt to evade payments under the 
Medical Witnesses Act, 22 ; the occasional 
advantages of conferring special privi- 
leges on particular persons, 52; the mode 
of compelling parish officers to pay the 
fees under the Medical Witnesses Act, 54; 
Jectures in the present vol., 98 ; death of 
Malibran, 99, 174; Mr. Lewis’s account 
of her illness, 266 ; the brazen certificate 
fraud, 135; the Penny-Club Gazette's 
abuse of students, 136; the conduct of 
the Poor Law Shylocks of Somerset- 
house, in the St. Alban’s case, 170, 233 ; 

the medical dinner in Southwarksl73,232 ; 





INDEX. 


* 
Mr. Liston’s operations on the jaw, 235, 
344; the registration of students at A pothe- 
caries’ Hall, 198; Mr. Walford and the 
Aldersgate-street School, 203 ; the sur- 
geons who will not join the British 
Med. Association, 265 ; a proposed Poor 
Law inquiry, 265; the want of medical 
coroners, 269 ; Mr. Skey’s two-hour ope- 
ration, 270; Dr. Thomson's objection to 
medical coroners, 299 ; nerve essential in 
the promoters of the British Medical 
Association, and the meetings of the medi- 
cal reformers in 1826, 303; the Jate Col- 


lege ordinance to lectu ; the con- 
fessions of Macleod in of their 
designs to prevent fessional 


brethren from deriving advantages from 
the Medical Witnesses Act, 376, 406; the 
College neglect of comparative anatomy, 
416 ; the blemishes in the new University 
Charter, 439; the inconsistency between 
its preamble and clauses, 465; the dis- 
turbances at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 467 ; 
the Aldersgate conjurors, 468; silly Mr. 
Aldred, 469, 562 ; Dr.F.H.Ramsbotham’s 
and Mr. Semple’s attempts to obtain 
earned fees under, and their misrepresen- 
tations of, the Med. Wit. Act, 502, 561, 
572, 610; the insults offered to general 
practitioners at a meeting at Southamp- 
t ; Mr. Penruddock’s attack on the 
Examiners at Apothecaries’ Hall, 502 ; 
mock-medical reformers, and Tur Lan- 
cet’s support of general practitioners, 
529, 532; first meeting of the Brit. Med. 
Assoc. 576; the Edinburgh spy-system, 
533; the address of the Brit. Med. Assoc., 
609; Charing-cross Hospital, 612; the 
influenza in the House of Correction, 612, 


656 ; the College of ’ no copy- 
right in the Ph 609; value 
of the Brit. Med. Assoc. to general prac- 


titioners, 643 ; duties of the inspectors of 
anatomy, 645; Dr. (Craigie’s retirement, 
645; the exclusion of Pures from the 
Council of the Brit. Med. Assoc., 679 ; 
the evidence needed by the Parliamentary 
Poor Law Committee, 711; Morison vr. 
the Weekly Dispatch, 764; the three 
notices of motion for a poor law committee, 
793 ; the constitution of the committee, 
819; its first meeting, 870; the influenza, 
681, 871, 908. 


Elasticity of parts, Magendie on, 72. 

Elaterium, diarrhoea from, 123, 

Elbow-joint, disease of, 877. 

Elephantiasis of the scrotum, 37. 

Elliotson, Dr., clinical remarks by, (see 
North London Hospital.) 

Empyema, acupuncture in, 623; bursting 
externally, 707. 

Endurcidsement of the skin, 849. 

Epidermis, Magendie on its uses, 127. 

Epilepsy, cure of, with indigo, 36; strych- 
niue in, 206 ; distinguished from insanity , 
881. . 
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Ergot of rye in diabetes, 768 ; evils of, in 


labour, 824. 
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sion, 398 ; discharge of the cerebro-spina 
fluid in, 457. 


Eruptions, venereal, (see Venereal Diseases.) | Fractures of the boues of fectuses, 657 5 ,e4- 


Erysipelas of the head and face, 32 ; in chil- 


dren, 850. 
Ether in the brain, 271, 
Eunuchs, mode of making, 387. 
Everitt, Mr., on the new Pharmacopceia, 
525 ; replies to, 573, 685; rejoinder, 619. 
Evidence, medical, in law courts, 65, 113, 
117, 145, 887, (see also Medical Juris.) 
Exostosis, mercury in, 789; repeated blis- 
terings in, 889. 
Extracts, defects in preparing, 774. 
Eye, syphilitic iritis of, 163; inflammation 
of, mineral magnetism in, 742; inflam- 
mation of, from diminished excitation, 
780; effects of belladonna on, 729, 892. 
Eye-ball, cyst within, 904, 
F 
Fable of the husbandman and stork, 203. 
Face, tumour of, 367 ; suppressive tumour 
of, 413 ; diagnosis by, 774; nerves of, 
(see also Magendie, M.) 4 
Faithful, Mr., communication from, 100, 
Fayrer, Mr., on scalded glottis, 705. 
Fearn, Mr., case of aneurysm by, 129; on 
the Med. Wit. Act, 383. 
Femur, neck of, fractured, 274 ; fracture of, 
cured without splints, 364; fracture of, 
and fatal amputation, 541. 
Fenuing, Eliza, evidence against, 115. 
Fever, continued, saline treatment in, 40 ; 
typhus, Magendie on, 73; epidemic, in 
Spain, 400 ; opium, stimulants and bleed- 
ing in, 425; on influenza, in horses, 523; 
cerebral; Magendie on, 550; hectic, Mr. 
Edwards on, 743; modern changes in 
126; scarlet, 249. 
Ferrier, Mr., letter from, 469. 
Fibrous system, syphilis of, 165. 
Finger, poisoned wound of, 569. 
Fingers, neuralgic contractions of, 112. 


Finlai Mr., blunders of, 590. 
Finbar Dinner, 720. 
Finsbary pensary, prospectus of, 13. 


Fistula, vesico-vaginal, case of, 333, 480, 
537, 576 ; recto-y esico-vaginal, 370 ; recto- 
vaginal and vesico-vaginal, at St. George’s, 
548-4. 

Fletcher, Dr., the late, 329. 

Flowers, medical qualities of, 187. , 

Foetus, how to search for, 545; fractures of 
the bones of, 657; circulation in, 689; 
vaginal respiration of, 898; in utero, 
death of, 625. “ 

Foetuses, twin, one blighted, 62, 132, 256, 
404 ; successive births of three dead ones, 
133. 

Foot, amputation of, 512. 

Forensic medicine, (see Med. Juris.) 

Fosbroke, Dr., on blood-letting in pericar- 
ditis, 667. 

Foster, Mr., candidate for a coronership, 464. 

Fracture of the femur, 541; of the neck of 

the femur, 274; of the skull with depres- 







amination of bones in, 341, 
Free Hospital School, 15. 
Freezing, restoration after, 702. 
Fumigation with hyoscyanms, 774, 
Functional disorder, 832. 
Funis, prolapsus of, 845-6. 


G 
Gall in cancer, 398. 
Gall-stone, 20 years’ existence of one, 40. 
Galvanism and physiology, 867. 
Gardner, Mr., case by, 41. 
Gardner Peerage Case, 347. 
Gastrodynia, prassic acid in, 654. 
General practioners, Prof. Thomson on the 
condition of, 77; encroachments on, 415, 
insults offered to, in the Med. Chirar. 
Rev., 560 ; Dr. Johnson's independence of, 
592, 648 ; value of the Brit. Med, Assoc. to, 
613; letter on the qualifications of, 647, 
(see also Editor, remarks by.) 
Gestation, uterine, (see Med, Juris.) 
Glandular system, hyoscyamus in, 780. 
Glasgow, dispensary at, 47. 
Glojgis, scald of, 705. 
Gonorrhoea, a secretion of syphilis, 47 ; sta- 
tistical view of 150 cases of, 48 ; seeming, 
in female children, 718, 789. 
Gonorrhocal rheumatism, case of, 61. 
Gout, opium in, 518 ; tobacco in, 912. 
Grainger’s Sckool and Guy’s Hospital, 471, 
717 ; lectures at, 623, 650, 717. 
Grant, Professor, the English Cuvier, 21 ; 
lectures of, 135 ; conduct of Mr. Owen to, 
7H6. 
Granville, Dr.,and Dr. Thomson, 349. 
Greek, use of, in medicine, 79, 120. 
Green, Dr. P. H., translation by, 849. 
Grey, Mr., letter from, 650. 
Grippe, (see Influenza.) 
Growth, general rules of, 284. 
Guertin, M., on cerebral congestion, 611. 
Gulliver, Mr., paper by, of necrosis, 340. 
(iun-shot wound of the thighj297. 
Gurney, Mr., case of prolapsus ossis uteri, 
by, 307. 
Guthrie, Messrs., note respecting, 61. 
Guthrie, Mr., on John Long’s liniment, 330. 
Guy’s Hospital, prospectus of, 10; want of 
clinical lectures at, 410, 510, 800, 910; 
divorcement of, from St. Thomas’s, 467, 
471, 656. 


H 


Hacket, Dr., case by, 787, 832. 

Hectic fever, Mr. Edwards on, 743. 
Hemorrhage, cerebral, Magendie on, 294 ; 
cerebral, simulation of, 323 ; uterine, 845 ; 
uterine, ergot of rye in, 824. 
Hemorrhages, opium in, 518. 

Hahnneman, life and works of, 803, (see 
also Homceopathy.) 

Halford, Sir H., effect of a consultation 
with, 719, 
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Hall, Dr. M., note from, 656; his views of 
the nervous system, 790. _ 

Hallucination, cases of, 198, (see Mat. Med.) 

Hamilton, Mr., obituary of, 880. 

Hancorn, Mr., on an inquest, 264, 280. 

Hand, wounds of arteries of, 260. 

Hare-lip, operation for, 880. 

Harrison, Dr., treatment of deformity by, 
166, 207. 

Harrison, Mr. J. B., on spinal distortion, 
132, 254. 

Hassal, Mr., letter from, 767. 

Hayden, Mr., letter from, 574, 654. 

Head, injuries of, 144, 175, 756. 

Hearing, Magendie on, 74. 

Heart, mechanism of, 44; its comparative 
development, 87; fibrinous tumour of, 
790 ; diseases of, objections to bleeding 
in, 669. 

Heat, animal, Magendie on, 126. 

Hemiplegia, Mr. Lawrence op, 91. 

Henbane, (see Mat. Med.) 

Herbalists, duties of, 124. 

Hermaphrodite, description of one, 140 ; 
laws respecting, 350. 

Hernia, strangulated femoral, 192, 652; 
strangulated, discussion on, 308 ; strangu- 
lated, tartar emetic in, 876; strong ra- 
tion for, without wounding the ‘peri- 
toneum, 706, 787, 811 ; humoralis, 396. 

Hernie with hydrocele, 395. 

Hilles, Mr., communications by, 706. 

Hip-joint, amputation at, 110; disease of, 
905 


Hcemoptysis, acetate of lead in, 540. 

Home, Sir E., destruction of the Hunterian 
MSS. by, 646, 822. 

Homoeopathic doses of food, 280. 

Homoeopathy, Dr. Sigmond, on the doses 
of, 122; his account of the system, 893 ; 
discussions on, at the London Med. Soc., 
142, 176, 257, 495 ; Mr. Kingdon on, 246, 
discussions on, at the West. Med. Soc., 
261, 373-5; Sir C. Aldis on, 506. 

Horses, influenza in, 523. 

Hospitals of London, map of, 1 ; account of, 
5; rights of sgudents in, 16; want of resi- 
dent surgeons in, 18; contrast between 
the students’ payments at, 20; Mr. Law- 
rence on their state before Tar Lancer 
was established, 92; small ones, Mr. 
Lawrence on, 103; want of medical coro- 
ners in, 302. 

Hourmann, M., on the diseases of old per- 
sons, 458. 

Howitt, Mr., case by, 811. 

Humerus, curvature of, 505 ; compound lux- 
ation of, 812. 

Hunter, John, Mr. Lawrence on, 93; life 
and anecdotes of, 759, 864; destruction 
of his MSS., 646, 714, 822. 

Hunter, Mr., J. Y.,on blighted foetuses, 256, 
404 


Hunterian Oration, 1837, 720; preparation 
for, 715; accounts of, 766, 800, $22. 

Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, 12. 

Hurt, Mr., case of poisoning by, 394. 


Hutchinson, Dr., on spasm of the neck, 22. 

Hydatids, dead, in organs, 540. 

Hydrocele, with hernia, 395 ; case of, 512 ; 
Mr. Lewis's mode of treating, 559, 750 ; 
acupuncture im, 539, 787, 832; failure of 
acupuncture in, 741. 

Hydrorachitis in infants, 853. 

Hydriodate of potash, cure of nodes with, 25; 
its modus operandi, 412; its influence in 
venereal diseases, 431; value of, as an 
anti-syphilitic, 555; in paralysis, 370, 
470; in lepra, 830; in rheumatism, 208. 

Hydrocephalus at St. Petersburgh, 854; 
seeming, from excess of cerebro-spinal 
fluid, 392; puncture in, 617; cause of, 
sil. 

Hydrocyanic acid, test for, 754. 

Hydrophcbia, spasms of the neck simulating, 
24; cases of, 739, 827. 

Hydrostatic tests, Prof. Thomson on, 689 ; 
worthlessness of, 898. 

Hymen in virginity, 510. 

Hyoscyamus, anger produced by, 123 ; not 
good last year, 891, (see also Mat. Med.) 
Hypochondriasis, a neuralgic affection, 106 ; 

iodine in, 447, (see also Mat. Med.) 

Hysteria, artemesia absinthium in, 195 ; de- 
formities from, 864; mistaken for in- 
sanity, 882. 

Hytch, Mr., on phrenological busts, 29. 


I , 

Icterus in children, 850. 

Identity, personal, Dr. Thomson on, 313. 

Ikin, Mr., on the Med. Wit. Act, 383. 

Tleus, cold affusion in, 397. 

lliac, external, ligature of, 375. 

lliff, Mr., on albuminous urine, 255. 

Imbecility mistaken for insanity, $33. 

Indigo in epilepsy, 36. 

Infant, precocious mamme in, 537. 

Imitations of diseases, (see Med. Juris.) 

Infanticide, (see Med. Juris.) 

Inflammation, Magendie on, 73; Dr. Wea- 
therhead on, 569, 651; withouw' bility, 
652; of the heart, objections eeding 
in, 669. 

Inflammations, opium in, 427, 518. 

Inflammatory diseases, opium in, 896. 

Influenza, in horses, 523; in the House of 
Correction, 612, 656, 686; discussions on, 
at the W. M. Soc., 614, 910; discussions 
on, at the L. M. Soc., 676, 755, 910; inthe 
Scotch Guards, 755 ; Mr. Stevens on, 744 ; 
Mr. Wansbrough on, 788; in the district 
of the Lancet-Office, 621, 681, 874, 908; 
history of, 871; in Paris, ib.; pathology 
and treatment of, 908. 

Ingleby, Mr., letter from, 63. 

Inglis, Dr., on the formation of substances, 
899. 

Inheritance, law of, 317; legal, questions 
on, 349. 

Inveulation with medicines, 826. 

Impotence, (see Med. Juris.) 








Insane patients, disease of the cerebro- 
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~ Iodide of potassium in pustular syphilis, 





catrel fluid in, 457 ; nervous disorders of, 

550. 
Insanity, evidence in questions of, 67, 69, 

114, 209, 881; feigned, 804; hereditary, 

8385. 

Tusects in flint, 710, 

Intellect, development of, 281. 

Inrercerren Lerrers -— 

1. To Sir Henry on the Charing-cross 
Hospital and London University ; Mr. 
Guthrie, John Long, and Sir W. 
Knighton, 58. 

- To Dr. Tarner on the new University, 
medical reform, and Mr. Mayo’s migra- 
tions, 58, 

. To the same, on pee of 
Knighton, and Mr. H ip’s seat in 
the College council, 276. 

- To Dr. Turner on Knighton’s illness, 
and the Charing-cross Gin Palace, 270. 
Advice toa young London Surgeon :— 

- Foundation of a career as pure surgeon. 
Introduction, 566. 

- Office of assistant surgeon to a Pure ; 
secrecy on the master’s affairs, if known 
to the assistant, 646. 

. Sir Everard Home and his destruction 
of the Hunterian MSS., 714. 

Intestines, discharge of solid blood from, 

194; prolapsus of, 362. 

Intoxication mistaken for insanity, 881. * 

Intussusception in children, 853. 


is 


be 
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553. 

Iodine ‘in hypochondriasis, 447 ; in exosto- 
sis, 790. 

Irish people, temperament of, 774. 

Itch, treatment of, 507. 


Jaundice, case of, 41; effect of, on cancer, 
398, 

Jaw-bone, left upper, removal of, 235, 237 ; 
upper, unsuccessful removal of, 343; up- 
per, tumour of, 791; lower, osteo-sarco- 
ma of, 403; lower, necrosis of, 6 de- 
fence of Mr. Liston’s operations on, 674. 

Jeafireson, Mr., operation by, 538, 588. 

Jeffery, Mr. J., case by, 617. 

Jeffrey’s respirator, 527,624. 

Jenner, Dr., letters to, from Hunter,-356. 

Jerrard, Mr., on Med. Wit. Act, 383. 

Jervis-street Hospital, complaint from, 537, 


686. 
Johnson, Dr. J., Castigator’s letter on, 560 ; 


reply to Castigator, ; his independ- 
ence of general , 648, 
Jung ’s midwifery ic, 845. 
Jurors, isqualification for, 881. 
K 

Kelso, Dr., case by, 364. 

Kidneys, disease of, 197, 371 ; opium in, 518. 
Kiernan, Mr., and the medal, 624, 656, 716, 

767, 799. 


INDEX: 


King, Mr. G., Med, Wit. Act, 406. 

King, Mr. R. B., cases py, 586. 

King, the, v. Penru t, 751. 

King’s College Medical School, 14; im the 
University Charter, 442; lectures on mid- 
wifery at, 703, 823. 

King’s Bench, Court of, 181. 

Kingdon, Mr., on homocopathy, 246. 

Kingston, Mr., of St. Alban’s, 170, 233. 

Kingston, Duchess, trial of, 118. 

Kinnier, Dr., on sectio perinei, 404. 

Knighton, Sir W., the late, 58, 176, 270. 

Knee, dropsy of, 433. 

Knee-joint, lateral dislocation of, 154. 


L 


Labour, prolapsus uteri during, 307 ; sec- 
tion of perineum in, 336, 404, 505 ; prema- 
ture and protracted, (see Med. Juris, and 
Foetuses.) 

Lancet, THe, and Prof. Sharpey 76; for 
1836-7, lectures in, 98; sale of, 112; and 
the Aldersgate conjurors, 468, 480, 510, 
538 ; reform principles of, 647. 

Langstaff, Mr., case by, 395. 

Latin, medical use of, 79, 119. 

Laudanum, poisoning with, 271, 634, (see 
also Mat. Med.) 

Lawrence, Mr. W., Lecture by, $8 ; on small 
hospitals, 103 ; apostacy of, 303, 530. 

Larrey, ill-treatment of, 57. 

Larynx, ulcerations of, 196. 

Law courts, constitution of, 65, 181. 

Lawyers, Prof. Thomson on, 68, 117, 177. 

Leaves, medical qualities of, 180. 

Lectures now in THe Lancet, 64, 98. 

Lecturers, London, lists of, 5; deficiencies 
of, 19; College ordinance to, 337; of 
Edinburgh and London cgmpared, 324. 

Lecturing, Hunter’s mode of, 857. 

Leeson, Mr., case by, 132. 

Legitimacy, questions of, 349. 

Lepra, syph., hyd. of pot. in, 830. 

Lewis, Mr., and Mad. Malibran, 236, 267 ; 
on the Med. Wit. Act, 406. 

Lewis, Mr. D., his cure of hydrocele, 559, 

623, 787; and Mr. Travers, 750, 

Leucorrhoea, ergot of rye in, 824. 

Lipoma of the nose, 617. 

Lifey the stages of, 281. 

Ligaments, Jaxation of, 132. 

Light to plants, 185. 

Lincolnshire, bonesetters in, 411. 

Linnzan system, merits of, 152, 414. 

Lintott, Mr., notes from, 576, 623. 

Lisfranc, on Brasdor’s operation, 256. 

Liston, Mr., the successor of Astley Cooper, 

20; trephining by, 144, 175; removal of 

the left upper jaw-bone by, 235, 237, 343; ~* 

defence of these operations, 674 ; his treat- 
ment of nevus maternus, 510; on lipoma 
of the nose, 615; on catheterism, 617 ; 
on cut-throat, 687; amputation by, above 
the ankle, 745; lithotomy by, 831 ; ope- 
ration by, on Ann Stather, 384. 
Liston, Mr., and University College, 716, 





King, Mr. T., on med, education, 26, 





767 ; new work by, 792, 832. 











Literary men, health of, 571. 

Lithotomy, bat no gtone, 829; by Mr. Lis- 
ton, 831; at the in. Hosp., 911. 

Lithotrity in an infant, 507; Mr. Costello 
on, 875. 

Liver, excretory function of, 42. 

Lizars, Dr., and Dr. Sharpey, 328. 

London, map of, 1. 

London Hospital, prospectus of, 9. 

London Med. Gaz., its opposition to the 
North Lon. Hesp., 103 ; its calumniations 
of medical students, 171; its puffery of 
the Aldersgate School, 203; the “ valu- 
able” periodical of mean-spirited corre- 
spondents, 305; attempts of, to excite 
opposition to the Med. Wit. Act, 338; its 
confessions thereof, 378, 405, (see also 
Editor, remarks by.) 

London Medical Society, discussions at, on 
homeeopathy, 142, 176, 257 ; spectral illu- 
sions io, and treatment of, delirium tre- 
mens, 898, 308, 375 ; abdominal tumours 
and strangulated hernia, 308 ; extra-ute- 
rine pregnancy, 375 ; vaccination, and 
tumour of the face, 413; a discharge of 
solid blood from the intestines, 494; acu- 
puncture in hydrocele, 539; meetings of, 

, Without discussion, 569, 614,653 ; discus- 
Sion at, on the influenza, 676, 755, 910 ; 
tumour of the upper jaw, 791; ruptured 
uterus, and the ergot of rye, $24; petition 
of, respecting the new Poor Law, 798. 

Longevity, effects of opium eating, on, 358; 
influence of occupations, on, 571. 

Loudon’s Magazine, 832. 

Lucas, Mr., letter from, 59. 

Lunatics, (see Med. Juris.) 

Lung, abcess of, 791. 

Lungs, disease of, diagnosis in, 497, 769; 
in dead infants, 689. 

Lutterel, Mr., murder of, 150. 

Lymphatic system, syphilis of, 160. 

Lynn Dispensary, 46, 64. 
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Mackeuzie, Mr., letter from, 815. 

Mackintosh, Dr., lecture by, 324. 

Macleod, Roderick, (see Editor, remarks by.) 

Macnamara, Mr., successor of, 408. 

Magendie, M., course of lectures by, on the 
eed of the nervous system, (see 

vervous System); Mr. Davey’s remarks 
on, 740. 

Magnet, trials of, 742, 812. 

Manchester, gratuitous relief at, 174. 

Macnee, Mr., case by, 707. 

Malibran, Madame, remarks on the illness 
of, 99, 142, 174, 236; Mr. Lewis’s ac- 
count of, 266. 

Mamme, the, during pregnancy, 513; pre- 
cocious, in an infant, 537. 

Mania, opium in, 518, (see also Med, 
Juris.) 

Mankind, origin of, 533. 

Mansfield, Lord, on professional confidence, 
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118, 








Mantell, Dr., on the earth, 446; on physio- 
logy, 758. 

Map of Loudon, 1. 

Mar, Earl, case of, 358. 

Marriage of the insane, 833; disqualifica- 
tions for, (see Med. Juris.) 

Marterta Mepica, Course of Lectures on, 
by Dr. G. Sigmond :— ' 
Lecture 1.—IntTropuction. —P Harm aco- 

pa@e1as.—The study of medicine in the 
ancient schools; objects of the division 
called Materia Medica; the classical 
learning of medical men; the modern 
schools; the bright careers of Syden- 
ham and Mead: the pursuits of the 
renalinteen, and the construction 
of ph jas ; the forms in which 
medicines are directed to be given; the 
large dose and the infinitessimal-dose 
prescribers; the druggists; ignorance 
of some preparers and vendors of medi- 
cines ; the adulteration of drugs; die- 
tetics; the pleasures of the materia me- 
dica, 118—125. 

Lecture 2.— Mepticat Botany.— Ancient 
pharmacoporias; botany, the best sys- 
tem for students ; classification of the 
materia medica; the mineral kingdom ; 
the physiology and constituents of 
plants ; medicinal roots, 152—156. 

Lecture 3.—Puarmacy.— Roors.—Their 
adulteration. The process of vegetation’; 
parts of plants used by pharmaceutists ; 
the fecundation of plants, their aroma 
and fruit, 183—189. 

Lecture 4.—First Division or THE Mart. 
Mep.— Narcotics.— Murray’s classi- 
fication of the Mat. Med., Ist Division : 
—Local stimulants ; their effects ; narco- 
tics; their action and effects; their 
rapid imbibition ; sleep and sleepless- 
ness; anodynes; nature and seat of 
pain; sensibility of organs; influence 
of pain on the sympathetic nerve, 214— 
220. - 

Lecture 5.—Oriom.—The first teachers of 

important uses; its history as a the- 
utic agent; its production and con- 
sumption in the East; its cultivation in 
Europe; the best kind; analysis of 
opium; best mode of obtaining mor- 
phia ; ill-regulated proceedings of che- 
mists, 286—292. 

Lecture 6.—Opium (continued).—Its me- 
dicinal powers, and combinations with 
other drugs ; its solid and fluid forms; 
opium eaters its influence on the du- 
ration of lif of Earl Mar; small 
quantity w may prove fataly 354— 
359. = 

Lecture 7.—Orium (continued ).—Distinc- 

tion between the sopor of opium and of 

other narcotics; symptoms of inordi- 
nate doses of opium ; its pathologicai 
effects; treatment of poisoning by 
opiam ; peculiarity of its effects on 
some persons; its combination with 
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other narcotics ; forms in pill; its use 
in fever; objections to bleeding in 
fever; modern changes in the viru- 
lence of fever; opium iu the phlegma- 
siz, 27. 

Lecture 8.—Ovium (continued).—Its in- 
jurious effects when high vascular ac- 
tion is present ; its uses in inflarama- 
tions after depletion ; its use in nume- 
rous diseases; the urinary apparatus ; 
uses of opium before operations ; im- 
portance of uttering expressions of pain 
under suffering, 518—523. 

Lecture 9.—Oviom (concluded ),— Cau- 
tions in its administration to children ; 
diseases of youth which will allow of 
its employment ; remedies for an exces- 
sive dose; opiate injections and sup- 
positories ; venous injection of opium ; 
endermic medication with epium and 
morphia ; their imbibition by the sound 
skin; the different preparations of 
opium; secrecy observed by prepara- 
tion vendors ; acetate of morphia; ex- 
periments of g@ committee with it; the 
hydrochlorate of morphia, 631—636. 

Lecture 10.—Henpane.—Hy oscyanus,— 
The nightshade tribe of plants ; objec- 
tions to the natural order, in botany. 
Henbane: proximity to opium in its 
qualities; its history and characters. 
Esculapian tatt of swine. Analysis of 
hyoscyamus ; effects of hyoscyamus on 
animals ; poisoning with henbane; ef- 
fects of hyoscyamus and belladonna, 
and all narcotics, on the eye and vision ; 
ignorance of diseases of the eyes in this 
country ; danger of hyoscyamus ene- 
mas; pathology of poisoning with this 
narcotic, 729—733. " 

+ Lecture 11.—Hyoscyamus (concluded ),— 
Its remedial powers ; its substitution for 
opium ; its alleged failures ; best form ; 
over doses, combinations, external em- 
ployment, and vaporous inhalation ; 
contra-indications of its use ; value in 
nervous cases; abuse of the term ner- 
vous; temperament of the Irish; effect 
of hyoscyamus, and other narcotics and 
medicines, on the mind; diagnosis of 
disease by the countenance ; hyoscya- 
mus in diseases of the urinary appara- 
tas and glands; anodyne necklaces, 
774—780, 

Lecture 12.—Deapiy Nicursiape.—Bet- 
LADONNA.—Localities, names, character, 
and ancient knowledge of the plant; 
symptoms of poisoning with the berries 
and belladonna; consecutive effects. 
The extract ; its variable strength; other 
preparations; the principle, atropine ; 
discrepancies in its analysis; medicinal 
qualities of belladonna; its effect on 
the eye; rank which it holds amongst 
Hahnnemanists. Homoeopathy; bio- 
graphy, character, and errors of Hahnne- 
man ; ignorance, amongst his disciples, 





of his doctrines; his mode of study ; 
his discoveries of the influence of bel- 
ladonna over scarlét fever, 889—896. 

Materialism, Prof. Thomson on, 833. 

May, Mr., letters from, 60, 383, E 

Mayo, Mr., amputation by, at hip-joint, 
110. 

Mead, brilliant career of, 120. 

Meath Hospital, jobbing at, 408. 

Meconia in opium, 291. 

Medal, the royal, and Dr, Roget, 624, 656, 
715, 767, 799. 

Medical, vocabulary, 585 ; advice, best pos- 
sible, 409. 

Mepicat Jurtisprupence, Course of Lec- 

tures on, by Professor A. T. Thomson :— 

Lecture 1.—Evipence.—Definition of the 
term forensic medicine; importance of 
the study of medical jurisprudence tv 
medical men; care with which they 
should give evidence and opinions— 
they need not criminate themselves ; 
evidence in questions of insanity, and 
in cases requiring a knowledge of toxi- 
cology and pathology ; books on medi- 
cal jurisprudence, 65—70. 

Lecture 2-—Evipence (continued).—Defi- 
nition of “evidence ;” the testimony of 
medical witnesses comprises opinions 
as well as facts; general requisites for 
médical witnesses ; the varieties of ex- 
amination ; oaths of witnesses ;"import- 
ance of writing notes in preparation ; na- 
ture of presumptive evidence ; extent to 
which hearsay-evidence may be re- 
ceived; statements of patients; Lord 
Mansiield’s opinion on the question of 
violation of professional confidence, 
113—118. 

Lecture 3.—Evipence (continned).—Cri- 
mination of a medical witness by his 
own evidence; Mr. Pettigrew’s evi- 
dence as an accessory to a duel; evi- 
dence based on opinion, on personal 
experience, and on reading; demea- 
nour of medical witnesses ; evidence 
of confessions ; evidence in English and 
Scotch courts ; general rules for giving 
medical evidence, 145—152. 

Lecture 4.—Evinence (continued). Tur 
Law Courts, — Surgeons attending 
duels ; confessions under impressions 
that the confessor will not die; in- 
adequate evidence at inquests; in- 
competent medical witnesses; per- 
sonal interest in a verdict; proofs 
of legal medical qualification ; demea- 
nour in giving evidence; slander of 
medical character ; the English courts 
of law; the lawyers; prosecutions ; 
subpoenas, 177—183. 

Lecture 5.—Evy tence (continued). House 
‘or Lorps, Coroners’ Covurt.—Evi- 
dence under writs “de lunatico in- 
quirendo.” The Coroners’ Court ; du- 
ties ef coroners and juries; disinter- 














ment of bodies, to procure fresh evi- 
dence, 209—213. 

Lecture 6.—Evipence, Coroners’ Court 
(conauadosien,Eorme of proceedings ; 
com of medical witnesses to at- 
tend | uests and courts of law; 
disinterred bodies ; notes of evidence ; 
their use to the witmess on the subse- 
quent trial; collateral circumstances in 
evidence ; burial without an inquest; 
otfences of coroners, and the remedies 
the Medical Witnesses Act, 241—246. 

Lecture 7.—Ace anp Growta.—The in- 
fluence of time in the development of 
intellect, aad in entailing criminal re- 
sponsibility. Retardation of growth ; 
precocity, and development at particu- 
lar ages ; puberty; its modification by 
climate and local causes, 281—286. 

Lecture §.—Ace (concluded), Perrsonat 
Ipentity. Wiits, BastarDs.—Personal 
identity, ascertainable by likeness or 
bodily marks ; disguises of the person ; 
closeness of personal appearance ; iden- 
tification of dead bodies. Witnessing 
wills; what wills are illegal; legiti- 
macy and inheritance, Bastards, 313 
—319. 

Lecture 9.—Urerine Gestation. Her- 
MAPHRODISM, — The term of uterine 
gestation; premature labour; pro- 
tracted gestation ; the Gardner peerage 
ease; ambiguity of sex. The law re- 
specting hermaphrodites, 345. 

Lecture 10.—Impotence.—A cause for 
nullifying marriages; absolute impo- 
tence in men from various causes ; 
temporary impotence ; absolute impo- 
tence in women, 385—390. 

Lecture 11.—Imporence (concluded). 
Rape.—Absolute impotence in women ; 
imperfeet vagina—pregnancy even in 
such case ; excessive capacity ofv agina ; 
temporary impotence in women ; impe- 
diments to conception occurring after 
marriage ; rules for deciding on impo- 
tence. Rape; laws for its prevention ; 
rape by a husband on his wife ; impos- 
sibility of rape on a resisting woman, 
AL7—422. 

.. Lecture 12.—Rape (continued). Difii- 
culty of its perpetration; time within 
which the accusation must be made; 
proof that rape has been committed 
no unequivocal signs of virginity ; con- 
ditions of the organs in female children, 
simulating the appearances of rape ; 
cautions in receiving charges of rape, 
449—454. 

Lecture 13.—Rart (concluded), Prec- 
nancy-The signs of rape in adalts ; 
rape when fatal to life; rape with- 
out consciousness in the female; preg- 
nancy no proof of consent to rape ; 
rape after forcible marriage; chief in- 
quiries in all rapes. Signs of pregnan- 






















































cy ; feigned pregnancy ; concealed 
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pregnancy; pregnancy pleaded in ba’ 
of execution ; ‘mprobeble allegation 
of pregnancy ; masked preguancy ; 
concealment of birth; conditions si- 
mulating pregnancy, 481—487. 

— 14.—Preenancy (continugd).— 

s of pregnancy in the maihma 

— k secreted without pregnancy ; Gas. 
nosis of the term of pregnancy ; uterine 
fallacies; unruptared hymen ; auscul- 
tation of the uterus ; expulsion of an 
early ovum; enlargements of the ute- 
rus; membranes expelled in dysme- 
horrhora ; signs of extra-uterine preg- 
nancy, 513—518. 

Lecture 15.—Preexancy (continued),— 
Signs of pregnancy afforded post-mor- 
tem ; impossibility of proving concep- 
tion immediately after intercourse ; 
questions respecting the ovary, the cor- 
pus luteum ; state of the uterus in each 
month of pregnancy ; signs of abortion, 
or delivery, 545—550. 

Lecture 16,—PREGNANCY —— 
Superfoetation ; its iffiprobability ; con- 
cealment of parturition ; the indications 
of recent delivery ; intercourse and de- 
livery without the knowledge of the 
female ; feigned pregnancy and 
very ; the Cesarean operation, & 
582. ¥ 

Lecture 17.—YPreanancy (cont 
INFANTICIDE. — Wilful abortie 
against abortion and concea) 
pregnancy ; accidental abortie 
tion natural with some women 
of procuring abortion; ascer 
of criminal abortion; death o 
in-utero, 625—630. 

Lecture 18.— Preenancy; Iyra 
(continued),—First inquiries in 
of alleged infanticide ; signs 
commission of the crime ; signs that ¢ 
child was born alive; a six months 
child surviving ; sudden births; frac- 
tures of the long bones in the foetus ; 
accidental strangulation during partu- 
rition; death of infants from supination 
and neglect, 657—663. 

Lecture 19.—Preenancy ; INPanticipt 
(concluded),—Evidence of infanticide 
from the contents of the thorax; the 
foetal circulation ; uterine and vaginal 
respiration; the hydrostatic and static 
tests; putrefaction of the lungs ; other 
evidences of respiration besides those 
in the thorax. Infanticide from causes 
not before described ; mode of exa- 
mining the body in supposed infanti- 
cide, 679—698 

Lecture 20.—ASSURANCE or Lire —The 
leas of Life Assurance Compa- 
nies; the averages of life; medical 
oflicers of Assurance Companies, and 
their duties; certificates of health ; 
disorders which tend to shorten life ; 
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unhealthy’ habits; violent deaths of 
assured persons, 721—729. 

21.—DisapLement For DUTY. 
miratep Diseases.—The medical exa- 
mination of recruits; the signs of 
| Mode of detecting simulated 

“Ui temporary death, 769—774. 

Lecture 22.—Simucation oF Diseases 
(concluded).—Imitation of diseases not 
before mentioned, and insanity and epi- 
lepsy ; cases of catalepsy jodisqualifi- 
cations for serving on juries; certifi- 
cates of unfitness for performing mili- 
tary and civil duties, 801—806. 

Lecture 23.—MeEnTAL ALIENATION.—Ma- 
terialism ; two species of insanity ; 
insanity, in the eye of the law; its es- 
sential character ; guardianship and 
marriages of the insane ; insanity only 
determinable by medical men ; cunning 
with which madmen stifle their dis- 
order; neglect of mental pathology ; 
diseases which may be mistaken for 
insanity; hypochondriasis; hallucina- 
tion; insanity mistaken for hypochon- 
driasis, 833—841. 

Lecture 24, —Insanity (continued),— 

. is between insanity and epi- 

intoxication, the hallucinations 

um tremens, hysteria, nostalgia, 
ge, the Imbecility of old age, 
ture senility in youth; mo- 

‘tual, and incoherent insa- 

itary insanity; pre-indica- 

ity ; case of Rau, the stu- 
evidence on insanity in 

; forms in which insanity 

arent; tania; perversion 

; monomania, 881—889. 

, (see Editor, remarks by.) 

rases Act, attempt to evade 
payments under, 22, 338, 

of enforcing, 54, 280; thanks 
thor of, 60; Prof. Thomson on, 
the Poor Law Commissioners on, 

#8 ; silly Mr. Aldred on, 469; the suc- 
cessful operation of, 383, 406, 470, 538, 
575, 597; Dr. Ramsbotham’s and Mr. 
Semple’s misrepresentations of, (see Edi- 
tor, remarks by); Council of the British 
Association on, 597. 

Medicine, as a profession, 15; mode of stu- 
dying, 77,326; and surgery one science, 
89. 

Medico-Botanical Society, meetings of, 310, 
719, 827. 

Medico-Chirargical Society, Royal, papers 
at; removal of bone in necrosis, atro- 
phy of bone, 340 "ligature of the external 
iliac, 376 ; Jithotomy, and calculus in 
seamen, 445, 536 ; inflammation, 569, 651 ; 
mercury in exostosis, 789; spinal affec- 
tions, 864; retirement of the president, 
865 ; reading of papers at, 63; pathology 
of urine, and polypus instrument, 906. 

Medico-Chirargical Review, insults offered 
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648; blunders of, in the treatment of sy- 
philis, 705. 

Medulla oblongata, peculiarity in, 912. 

Mercury, abuse of in periostitis, 38; red- 
precip. of, poisoning with, 401 ; in pustu- 
tar syphilis, 553; cases of syphilis requir- 
ing it, 698; objections to, in syphilis, 
490; bichloride of, in itch, 507; in 
scalded glottis, 705 ; in simple exostosis, 
789. 

Merriman, Dr., lectures by, 703, 823. 

Mesentery, enlarged gland in, 586. 

Meyers, Mr., case by, 787. 

Microscope, examinations by, 84. 

Middlesex Hospital, prospectus of, 8 ; am- 
putation at the hip-joint at, 810. 

Midwifery, certificates at the Hall, 62; cli- 
nic, at Prague, 844, (see also Labour and 
ee 

Mind, death from agitation of, 231; impo- 
tence from anxiety of, 389; effect of nar- 
cotics on, 774 ; neglect of its pathology, 
833. 

Mineral kingdom, 154. 

Milk’secreted without pregnancy, 514. 

Moles in the uterus, 513. 

Mollities ossium, nature of, 342. 

Mitchell, Dr., advertisement of, 416. 

Monomania, with paralysis, 109. 

Morgan, Mr. case by, of perforation of the 
stomach, 368, (see also Guy’s Hospital.) 

Morison and the W.. Dispatch, 384, 764. 

Morphia in paralysis, 108 ; morphia, acetate 
of, endermic medication with, 631 ; hydro- 
chlorate of, 631; inoculation with, 826 ; 
Dr. Sigmond on, 290. 

Moss, Mr. W., case by, 359. 

Mouth, syphilis of 162. 

Movement, function of, 663. 

Mucous surfaces, syphilis of, 162. 

Mumford, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, $83. 

Murray’s classif. of the Mat. Med., 214. 

Mascles, entire absence of some, in a 

woman, 905. 

Muscular actiongtause of, 104 ; comparative 

fatigue of, 105. 


N 


Nevus, treatment of, 413; Mr. Liston on, 

510; cases of, 877. 

Narcotics, (see Materia Medica.) 

Narcotine, experiments with, 357. 

Natural philosophy in medicine, 71, 80. 

Neck, spasm of, 22. 

Necklaces, anodyne, 780. 

Necrosis, removal of bone in, 340. 

Nerves, painful affection of, 447. 

Nervots cases, abuse of the term, 771. 

Nervovs System, Puystolocy or, Course 

of Lectures on, by M. Majendie :-— 

Lecture 1.—Intropvetion.—Union of the 
sciences; mode of studying physio- 
logy; errors of the vitalists; distinct 
nervous systems in man; the education 
of physicians, 71—74. 

Lecture 2.—Puysicat Functions.—The 


. 





by, to general practitioners; 560, 592, 
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ment of bodies, to procure fresh evi- 
dence, 209—213, 
Lecture 6.—Evipence. Coroners’ Court 


connintotier; Berm of proceedings ; 
com of medical witnesses to at- 
tend. uests and courts of law; 


disinterred bodies ; motes of evidence ; 
their use to the witmess on the subse- 
quent trial ; collateral circumstances in 
evidence ; burial without an inquest; 
offences of coroners, and the remedies ; 
the Medical Witnesses Act, 241—246. 

Lecture 7,.—Ace axnp Growtu.—The in- 
fluence of time in the development of 
intellect, aud in entailing criminal re- 
sponsibility. Retardation of growth ; 

recocity, and development at particu- 
rages ; puberty; its modification by 
climate and local causes, 281—286. 

Lecture 8.—Age (concluded). Persona 
Ipentity. Witts, BastarDs.—Personal 
identity, ascertainable by likeness or 
bodily marks ; — of the person ; 
closeness of personal appearance ; iden- 
tification of dead bodies. Witnessing 
wills; what wills are illegal; legiti- 
macy and inheritance, Bastards, 313 
—319. 

Lecture 9—Utertne Gestation. Her- 
MAPHRODISM, — The term of uterine 
gestation; premature labour; pro- 
tracted gestation ; the Gardner peerage 
ease; ambiguity of sex. The law re- 
specting hermaphrodites, 345. 

Lecture 10.—Impotence.—A cause for 
nullifying marriages; absolute impo- 
tence in men from various causes ; 
temporary impotence ; absolute impo- 
tence in women, 385—390. 

Lecture 11.—Imporence (concluded), 
Rape.—Absolute impotence in women ; 
imperfect vagina—pregnancy even in 
such case ; excessive capacity of vagina ; 
temporary impotence in women ; impe- 
diments to conceptiop occurring after 
marriage ; rules for deciding on impo- 
tence. Rape; laws for its prevention ; 
rape by a husband on his wife ; impos- 
sibility of rape on a resisting woman, 
AL7—422. 

Lecture 12.—Rape (continued). Difii- 
culty of its perpetration; time within 
which the accusation must be made; 
proof that rape has been committed 
no unequivocal signs of virginity ; con- 
ditions of the organs in female children, 
simulating the appearances of rape ; 
cautions in receiving charges of rape, 
449—454. 

Lecture 13.—Rare (concluded). Prec- 
nancy—The signs of rape in adults ; 
rape when fatal to life; rape with- 
out consciousness in the female ; preg- 
nancy no proof of consent to rape ; 
rape after forcible marriage; chief in- 
quiries in all rapes. Signs of pregnan- 
cy ; feigned pregnancy ; concealed 





pregnancy ; pregnancy pleaded in bat 
of execution; improbable allegation 
of pregnancy ; masked preguancy ; 
concealment of birth; conditions si- 
mulating pregnancy, 481—487. 
Lecture 14—Preonancy (conti 
8 of pregnancy in the ae ; 
milk secreted without pregnancy; diag- 
nosis of the term of pregnancy ; uterine 
fallacies ; unruptared hymen ; auscul- 
tation of the uterus ; expulsion of an 
early ovum; enlargements of the ute- 
rus; membranes expelled in dysme- 
norrhera ; signs of extra-uterine preg- 
nancy, 513—518. 

Lecture 15.—Preexanxcy (continued).— 
Signs of pregnancy afforded post-mor- 
tem ; impossibility of proving concep- 
tion immediately after intercourse ; 
questions respecting the ovary, the cor- 
pus luteum ; state of the uterus in each 
month of pregnancy ; signs of abortion, 
or delivery, 545—550. 

Lecture 16.—Preenancy (continued).— 
Superfcetation ; its iffprobability ; con- 
cealment of parturition ; the indications 
of recent delivery ; intercourse and de- 
livery without the knowledge of the 
femal $ feigned pregnancy and deli- 
very ; the Caesarean operation, 577— 
582. ~ 

Lecture 17.—Preanancy (continued). 
InFanticipe. — Wilful abortion ; law 
against abortion and concealment of 
pregnancy ; accidental abortion ; abor- 
tion natural with some women, "Modes 
of procuring abortion; ascertainment 
of criminal abortion; death of a foetus 
in-utero, 625—630. 

Lecture 18.— Preoenancy; Inranticipe 
(continued),—First inquiries in a case 
of alleged infanticide ; signs of the 
commission of the crime ; signs that the 
child was born alive; a six months’ 
child surviving ; sudden births; frac- 
tures of the long bones in the foetus ; 
accidental strangulation during partu- 
rition; death of infants from supination 
and neglect, 657—663. 

Lecture 19.— Preonancy ; LyPanticipe 
(concluded),—Evidence of infanticide 
from the contents of the thorax; the 
foetal circulation ; uterine and vaginal 
respiration; the hydrostatic and static 
tests; putrefaction of the langs ; other 
evidences of respiration besides those 
in the thorax. Infanticide from causes 
not before described ; mode of exa- 
mining the body in supposed infanti- 
cide, 679—698. 

Lecture 20.—Assunance oF Lire —The 
business of Life Assurance Compa- 
nies; the averages of life; medical 
ofiicers of Assurance Companies, and 
their duties; certificates of health ; 
disorders which tend to shorten life ; 
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unhealthy’ habits; violent deaths of 
assured persons, 721—729. 
21.— DisapLement Por DUTY. 
MitaTep Diseases.—The medical exa- 
mination of recruits; the signs of 
rei Mode of detecting simulated 
‘Ui temporary death, 769—774. 

Lecture 22.—Simvu.ation of Diseases 
(coneluded).—Imitation of diseases not 
before mentioned, and insanity and epi- 
lepsy ; cases of catalepsy ;.disqualifi- 
cations for serving on juries; certifi- 
cates of unfitness for performing mili- 
tary and civil duties, 801—806. 

Lecture 23.—MentaL ALieNatTion.—Ma- 
terialism ; two species of insanity ; 
insanity, in the eye of the law; its es- 
sential character ; guardianship and 
marriages of the in ; insanity only 
determinable by medical men; cunning 
with which madmen stifle their dis- 
order; neglect of mental pathology ; 
diseases which may be mistaken for 
insanity; hypochondriasis; hallucina- 
tion; insanity mistaken for hypochon- 
driasis, 833—841. 

Lecture 24.—Insanity (continued), — 
Diagnosis between insanity and epi- 
lepsy, intoxication, the hallucinations 
of delirium tremens, hysteria, nostalgia, 
violent rage, the fmbecility of old age, 
and prematute senility in youth; mo- 
ral, intellectual, and incoherent insa- 
nity; hereditary insanity; pre-indica- 
tions of insanity ; case of Rau, the sti- 
dent; medical evidence on insanity in 
courts of law; forms in which insanity 
is made apparent; mania; perversion 
of the senses ; monomania, 881—889. 

Medical Reform, (see Editor, remarks by.) 
Medical Witnesses Act, attempt to evade 

and prevent payments under, 22, 338, 

378; mode of enforcing, 54, 280; thanks 

to the author of, 60; Prof. Thomson on, 

244; the Poor Law Commissioners on, 

408 ; silly Mr. Aldred on, 469; the suc- 

cessful operation of, 383, 406, 470, 538, 

575, 597; Dr. Ramsbotham’s and Mr. 

Semple’s misrepresentations of, (see Edi- 

tor, remarks by); Council of the British 

Association on, 597. 

Medicine, as a profession, 15; mode of stu- 
dying, 77,326; and surgery one science, 

89 


Medico-Botanical Society, meetings of, 310, 
719, 827. 

Medico-Chirargical Society, Royal, papers 
at; removal of bone in necrosis, atro- 
phy of bone, 340 ligature of the external 
iliac, 376 ; Jithotomy, and calculus in 
seamen, 445, 536 ; inflammation, 569, 651 ; 
mercury in exostosis, 789; spinal affec- 
tions, 864; retirement of the president, 
865 ; reading of papers at, 63; pathology 
of urine, and polypus instrument, 906. 

Medico-Chirargical Review, insults offered 
by, to general practitioners; 560, 592, 





648; blunders of, in the treatment of sy- 
philis, 705. 

Medulla oblongata, peculiarity in, 912. 

Mercury, abuse of)in periostitis, 38; red- 
precip. of, poisoning with, 401; in pustu- 
lar syphilis, 553; cases of syphilis requir- 
ing it, 698; objections to, in syphilis, 
490; bichloride of, in itch, 507; in 
scalded glottis, 705 ; in simple exostosis, 
789. 

Merriman, Dr., lectures by, 703, 823. 

Mesentery, enlarged gland in, 586. 

Meyers, Mr., case by, 787. 

Microscope, examinations by, 84. 

Middlesex Hospital, prospectus of, 8 ; am- 
putation at the hip-joint at, 810. 

Midwifery, certificates at the Hall, 62; cli- 
nic, at Prague, 844, (see also Labour and 
yey 

Mind, death from agitation of, 231; impo- 
tence from anxiety of, 389 ; effect of nar- 
cotics on, 774 ; neglect of its pathology, 
833. 

Mineral kingdom, 154. 

Milk’secreted without pregnancy, 514. 

Moles in the uterus, 513. 

Mollities ossium, nature of, 342. 

Mitchell, Dr., advertisement of, 416. 

Monomania, with paralysis, 109. 

Morgan, Mr. case by, of perforation of the 
stomach, 368, (see also Guy's Hospital.) 

Morison and the W.. Dispatch, 3841, 764. 

Morphia in paralysis, 108 ; morphia, acetate 
of, endermic medication with, 631 ; hydro- 
chlorate of, 631; inoculation with, 826 ; 
Dr. Sigmond on, 290. 

Moss, Mr. W., case by, 359. 

Mouth, syphilis of 162. 

Movement, function of, 663. 

Mucous surfaces, syphilis of, 162. 

Mumford, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 383. 

Murray’s classif. of the Mat. Med., 214. 

Muscles, entire absence of some, in a 
woman, 905. 

Muscular actiongtause of, 104 ; comparative 
fatigue of, 105. 
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Navus, treatment of, 413; Mr, Liston on, 
510; cases of, 877. 
Narcotics, (see Materia Medica.) 
Narcotine, experiments with, 357. 
Natural philosophy in medicine, 71, 80. 
Neck, spasm of, 22. 
Necklaces, anodyne, 780. 
Necrosis, removal of bone in, 340. 
Nerves, painful affection of, 447. 
Nervots cases, abuse of the term, 771. 
Nervovs System, PuystoLocy or, Course 
of Lectures on, by M. Majendic :-— 
Lecture 1.—Introptction.—Union of the 
sciences; mode of studying | 
logy; errors of the vitalists; distinct 
nervous systems in man; the education 
of physicians, 71—74. 
Lecture 2.—Paysicat Functions,—The 





Lecture 3.—Tnae Nervovs Centres.— 


Lecture 4.—Tue Cerresro-Spinat Fivip. 


Lecture 5.—Tue Cerenro-Sprnat Fivip 


Lecture 6.—Tut Cerepro-Spinat Fiuip 


Lecture 7.—Tue Cerepro-Spixar Frum 


Lecture 8.—Tae Cerepro-Spinar Fruip 





physical fanctions of the body ; neg- 
lect of facts in their study ; the act of 
muscular contraction; proof that the 
processes which @onstitute vitality 
are physical; non-evaporation of the 
fluids of the body ; the value of anato- 
my ; objects of this course, 125—128. 


Useless speculations of the theorists on 
the nervous system; distinetion be- 
tween purely physical and vital phe- 
nomena of the body ; mode of dissect- 
ing the nerves; distinctness of the 
cerebrum, the cerebellam, and the spinal 
marrow ; three points of the cerebrum 
which communicate with the external 
world ; external communications of 
the spinal marrow, 156—160, 


—Error in the denomination of the great 
sympathetic; the study of physiologi- 
cal anatomy ; the skull and the bony 
spinal column; arrangement of the 
blood vessels of the cerebro-spinal 
axis ; the membranes of the cerebro- 
spinal cavity; the cephalo-rachidian 
fluid, 189—192, 


(continued). — Discoveries respecting 
the fluid ; absence of normal secretions 
in the dead body; mode of examining 
the spinal column; anatomy of its 
membranes ; resumé of previous state- 
ments, 220—224. 


(continued).—Communication of the 
brain with the subarachnoid cavity, and 
not with the cavity of the serous sac ; 
how the cerebro-spinal fluid reaches 
the lateral ventricles ; passage of blood 
into the ventricles in some cerebral 
hemorrhages ; points where the cere- 
bro-spinal fluid is largest in quantity ; 
study of anatomy on living animal ; 
the lecturer’s early studies; the pro- 
cess of vomiting ; examination of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid during life, 202— 
297. 


(continued ).—Experiments on the fluid, 
its composition, source, evacuation, 
morbid changes in it, influence of re- 
spiration on it, effect of diluting it 
with water ; importance of these facts 
in medicine ; cerebral effusion in hemi- 
plegia; foreign substances in the cir- 
culation, reaching the spinal marrow, 
319—324, ‘ 


(continued ).—Pressure of the fluid on 
the nervous centres ; its increase and 
absorption, from changes in their size ; 
effects of its increase on the septum 
lucidum ; pathology of spina-bitida ; 
closure of the communication between 
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the cavities of the brain and the spinal 





marrow ; the cranium and the brain 
not always in apposition, 391—394. 
Lecture 9.—Tue Crrepro-Sprxat Fruip 
(continued).—Increase of the spaces 
which the cerebro-spimal fluid occu- 


pies, as age advances effect in 
floating parts of the » and pre- 
venting their friction ; ancient opinions 
on its uses ; alterations of the spinal 
chord in bending the body; discharge 
of the,fluid im fracture ; its abnormal 
accumulation ; insane paralytic pa- 
tients, 454—458. 


Lecture 10,—Tue Cerepro-Sprnat FLuip 


(concluded). — Insanity ; chemistry of 
the brain; ramollisement and apo- 
plexy, error in the terms; points in 
them which, need investigation; cere- 
bral fever, not proved ; solidification of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid; this fluid in 
the lower animals, 550—553. 


Lecture 11.—Tue Nervous Cexrres.— 


Physical character of vital pheno- 
mena ; accidents, their uses to physio- 
logists ; animals, t uses to physio- 
logy; insensibility ofthe retina; a 
centrum commune in the brain; con- 
nexion between the pyramids, and the 
cerebrum and spinal marrow ; struc- 
ture and composition of the nervous 
masses, 582—5S6. 


Lecture 12%—Sensiptriry.—The study of 


physiological facts ; sensibility, and 
its modifications in different persons, 
and its two kinds; power of action 
given by one nerve to another; move- 
ment; influence of the brain on for- 
ward, retrograde, and rotatory mo- 
tions; anatomy of the nerves of the 
face; the fifth pair; section of the 
facial nerve ; mode of dividing the 
trunk of the fifth pair ; proof that the 
fifth preserves the sensibility of the 
face, 663—667. 


Lecture 13.—Sensivitity (continued ),— 


Discoveries of modern physiologists ; 
are general and special sensibility 
different and independent of each 
other; inflammation not a result of the 
heightening of the nervous sensibility ; 
ophthalmia of only half of the cornea ; 
the function of the fifth nerve; the 
median line opposes a limit to some 
physiological effects ; some sensibility 
in the seventh nerve, 734—736. 


Lecture 14.—Nerves or Tur Face.—lIn- 


flammation of the eye from section of 
the fifth nerve ; —" of that nerve ; 
its influence on t venth ; nerves of 
the special senses; general insensi- 
bility of the olfactory and optic, 780— 
783. 


Lecture 15.—Nerves oF THe Face (con- 


tinued).—Resumé of previous expe- 
riments ; the vidian nerve a retrograde 
branch of the fifth ; treatment of facial 
diseases ; special sensibilities of the 











~ 
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head ; the optic and olfactory nerves 
destitute of general sensibility ; which 
nerye governs smell; animals which 
possess no olfactory nerve, 811—844. 
Nervous system, effect of strychnine on, 35: 
Clark on, 104; gradual death of, 106 ; Dr., 
M. Hall's discoveries in, 790. 

Neuralgia of the leg, 10; of the face, 813, 
742. 

Nightshade, ee ae of, 889. > 

Nodes, cure of, with hydriodate of potash, 
25; Dr. Wallace on, 165. 

North London Hospital, eases at, of aneu- 
rysm of the temporal arteries after cup- 
ping, 31; concussion of the brain, 31 ; 
erysipelas of the head and face, 32; go- 
norrheeal rheumatism, 61 ; singular para- 
lysis, morphia in, 108; trephining, 144, 
175; hyd. of potash in rheumatism, 208 ; 
poisoning by laudanum, with ether in the 
brain, 271; nevus maternus, 413, 677; 
hypochondriasis.with neuralgia, iodine in, 
447 ; severe hoemoptysis, acetate of lead 
in, 540; lipoma of the nose, 615 ; cathe- 
terism, 617 ; lead colic, 653; cut-throat, 
686 ; disease of the ankle-joint, 745; ex- 
periments on diabetes, 768; creosote and 
ergot of rye in diabetes, 768; lepra and 
ecthyma syphilitica, $30; tartar emetic 
in strangulated hernia, 876; disease of 
the elbow-joint, 877 ; removal of the left 
upper jaw-bone, 235, 237, 343; defence 
of the operations on the jaw at, 674; pro- 
spectus of, 7; advantages of, to the stu- 
dents at, 19, 101; success of, 173; Prof. 
Thomson on, 75; treatment of visitors at, 
410, 478, 576, 623; note on clinical lec- 
tures at, 710. 

Norman, Mr., case by, 375. 

Nose, operation for one, 272; possible dis- 
charge of the cerebro-spinal fluid through, 
456 ; lipoma of, 617. 

Nostalgia, mistaken for insanity, 883. 

Numerical method in disease, 413. 


Oo 


Oaths in law courts, 115, 183. 

Oates, Mr., letter fromy619. 

Obstetric medicine, Dr. Davis's, 339. 

Odours, therapeutic, of flowers, 827. 

(Edema in wounds, 688. 

Old persons, diseases of, 458. 

Olfactory nerves, experiments on, 780,841, 
(see also Nervous System.) 

Ollier, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 406. 

Onychia maligna, 252. 

Operation, the flap, advantages of, 745. 

Operations, Mr. Lawrence on, 95; diffi- 
culty of, $44; opium previous to, 518; 
cold water and digitalis after, 589. 

Opium ia dysentery, 402, 480; in rabies, 
740; in croup and bronchitis, 896, (see 
also Materia Medica.) 

Opium-eaters, Dr. Sigmond on, 355. 

Ophthalmia, gonorrhocal rheumatic, 61. 

Ophthalmic Hospital, trial of John Long’s 
liniment at, 330, 





Optic nerve, atrophy of, 904; experiments 
on, 780, 841, (see also Nervous System.) 

O'Reilly, Dr., ease by, 231. 

Osseous system, syphilis of, 165. 

Ovarian dropsy, removal of the cyst in, 539, 


5388. 
Ovary, the, after conception, 645. 
Owen, Mr., conduct of, to Dr. Grant, 766. 
Pp 

Pain, allayment of, 219; power vf sustain- 
ing, 219 ; expression of, in suffering, 518 ; 
as a symptom of inflammation, 570. 

Palwer’s Life of Hunter, 759, 854. « 

Paracentesis thoracis performed thrice, 
741. 

Paralysis, nitrate of strychnia in, 34, 206; 
hyd. of potash in, 370, 470; singular 
case of, 108; newly-suggested cause of, 
323 ; disease of the cerebro-spinal fluid 
in, 454; imaginary, 495. 

Paris, students in, reguJations for, 477; la 
grippe in, 873. 

Parkin, Mr., pamphlet by, 106, 174. 

Parkin, Mr. r case of pyrosis by, 362. 

Parliament, medical men in, 230, 437. 

Parotid duct divided, cure of, 367; gland, 
tumour of, 544. 

Pater, Mr., and the Med. Wit. Act, 503, 
511, 562, 610. 

Patients, statements of, to their medical 
attendants, 117. 

Partridge, Mr., letter from, 823. 

Peacock, Dr., cases of tetanus, cancer, and 
diabetes, by, 397, 640, 751, 911. 

Peers, House of, 182. 

Penis, defective, impotence from, 388. 
Penruddock, Mr., assault by, 502, 681 ; pro- 
vocations of, to commit the assault, 751. 
Pereira, Jonathan, and his little blue books, 

469. 

Percussion, diagnosis by, 497. 

Pericarditis, fatal, case of, 667. 

Perineum, section of, in labour, 336, 403, 
505. 

Periostitis,"abuse of mercury in, 38. 

Peritoneum, wounding of, in operations for 
strangulated hernia, avoided, 653, 706, 
787. 

Perspiration, Magendie, on, 127. 

Pertussis, epidemic, 719; belladonna in, 


Pessary, an useful one, 362. 
Pettigrew, Mr., attendance of, at a duel, 
145, (see also Charing-cross Hospital.) 
Pharmacologists, pursuits of, 121. 
Pharmacopeeias, ancient and modern, 121 
Pharmacoporia, new edition, correction of 
errors in, 510; Mr. Everitt on, 527, 619; 
Mr.Phillips’s reply to, 571 {685 ; Editorial 
remarks on the copyright of, 602; Mr. 
Whipple on, 618; Dr. Collier's transla- 
tion of, 688 ; Dr. Spillan’s translation of, 
$13,903 ; Mr. Magkenzie on, 815 ; Perti- 
nax on, $17 ; new baronet in, 831. 
Phillips, Sir R., visit of, to Mr. Crosse, 49. 
Phillips, Mr., (see Pharmacopoeia.) 
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Phrenological busts, 29. 

Phrenological Journal, selections from, 107. 

Phlegmasia dolens, 878. 

Phthisis, chlorate of potash in, 33; diagno- 
sis of, 769. ‘ 

Physiology, Professor Sharpey on, 82 ; Mr, 
Lawrence on, 96; popular lectures on, 
758; of the secretions, (see also Nervous 
System.) 

Physicians in France, ignorance of, 73. 

PI separation of, 846. 

Plants, (see Mat. Med.) 

Pneumonia, delirium in, 458; of old per- 
sonsy 458. 

Pocket-book, medical, 448. 

Poisoning by sulphuric acid, 195; with 
laudanum, 271, 634; with opium, 358; 
with yew-berries, 394 ; evidence in cases 
of 69; with red-precipitate, 401; by 
puuctured wounds, 569; with strychnia, 
$18; with nightshade-berries, 891. 

Poisons, effect of, op virility, 389. 

Polypi, ligature of, 907. 

Poor Law Amendment Act :—~Medical re- 
lief to the sick poor,8; debtor and cre- 
ditor account of an Union surgeon, 138 ; 
plan of relief at Leighton Buzzard, 189; 
Mr. Kingston, of St. Alban’s, 170, 233; 
petition from Beccles against the present 
system, 276; Mr. Walford on the law, 


Poor Law Commissioners, letter from, on 
the Med. Wit. Act, 408; committee on 
the law in the House of Commons, 681, 
711, 793; request for evidence, 713, 819, 
798; plans for amending the law, 858 ; 
first meeting of the committee, 870. 

Poppy, production of opium by, 287. 

Post-thortem incisions, needle for closing, 


570, 28. 

Potash, chlorate of, in phthisis, 33. 

Prague, midwifery clinic at, 845 

Pretace to this Volume, 1. 

Pregnancy no proof of acquiescence in the 
female, 481; without the knowledge of 
the female, 577; signs of, (see Med.Juris.) 

Prichard’s History of Mankind, 533. 

Prizes, proper sort for students, 28. 

Professors, how made in Dublin, 508. 

Prolapsus, uteri, case of, 359 ; funis, 845-6 ; 
of the os uteri during labour, 307. 

Prostate, diseased, instrument for, 757, 826. 

Prostitutes, condition of organs in, 614. 

Prostration produced by experiment, 320. 

Provincial Medical Association, usefulness 
of, 304; branch of, at Southampton, 434, 
443, 499; Poor Law, report of, 858, 870. 

Puberty, the periods of, 285. 

Purpura hemorrhagica, saline treafment in, 
40 


Pus in the blood, 262. 
Pyrosis, case of, 362. 


Quack medicines, secrecy in, 631. 
Quain, Dr., and Dr. Sharpey, 75. 
Quickening, phenomena of, 545. 








Rameaux’s anatomical models, 382. 
Ramolissement of half the brain, 394. 
Ramsbotham, Dr. F. H., and the Med. Wit. 
Act, 503, 563, 571, 610; letter from, 572. 
Rape, (see Medical Jurisprudence.) 
Rapes in France and Great Britain, 420. 
the student, insanity of, 886. 

nap. onychia maligna, 252. 

» Mr. C, J., on post-mortem incisions, 
750, 

Recruits, examinations of, (see Med. Juris.) 

Reviews: of Mr, Parkin’s pamphlet, 106, 
174; of Clark‘on the Nervous System, 104; 
of Selections in Phrenology, 107; of 
Davis's Midwifery, 389 ; — gh an 
448; of Prichard’s History of Mankind, 
533; of the Medical Vocabulary, 535 ; of 
Palmer’s Life of Hunter, 759, 854. 

Respiration, artificial, in asphyxia, 196. 

Respirator, Mr, Jeffrey's, 567, 624. 

Retina, insensibility of, 5B2. 

Rheumatism, croton oil friction in, 34: hyd. 
of potash in, 208; acute, opium in, 518 ; 
gonorrheeal, case of, 61; and disease of 
the heart, 672. 

Rhinoplastic operation, 270, 272. 

Roberts, Mr., surgical cases by, 398 ; case 
of carcinoma sanglante, by, 637; on 
compound fractures of the skull, 736. 

Roberts, Dr., lectures by, 14. 

Roe, Dr., note of, 64. 

Rogerson, Mr, J., Med: Wit. Act., 383. 

Rogerson, Mr. G., Med, Wit. Act, 407, 

Roget, Dr., and the royal medal, 624, 656, 
715, 767, 799. 

Rolland, Mr., letter from, 336, 403, 

Rolph, Mr., case by, 370. 

Roots, medicinal, 152, 183; adulteration of, 
183. 

Rose and Mackinlay, Messrs., letters from, 
30. 

Rowan, Mr. J., cases by, 25, 43. , 

Rowe, Mr., note from, 280. 

Royal Institution,meetings of, 790, 827, 868. 

Racker, Dr., on prolapsus funis, 846. 

Rue, effects of, on the skin, 123. 

Rumsey, Mr. H., W., plan for amending the 
present system of medical relief in the 
Unions, 861. 

Rupia, erroneous use of the term, 483, 556. 

Rust’s operation for cataract, 848. 

] 

Sagar, Mr., letter from, 480. 

Saline treatment in typhus, &c., 39. 

Sandall, Mr., letter from, 813, 902. 

Sarcoma, albuminous, case of, 343 ; osteo, of 
the lower jaw, 403. 

Sarsaparilla, mode of preparing, 816; in 
lepra syphilitica, 830. 

Scarlet fever, belladonna in, 249, 895. 

Schools, medical, map of, 1; account of, 5 ; 

changes in, 21, 62; of London and Edin- 

burgh compared, 324; ancient, of medi- 

cine, 119, 
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Scott, Mr., case by, 812. 

Scott, Sir W., case by, 839, 

Scrotum, elephantiasis of, 37, 

Seal, abdominal veins of, 86, 

Seamen, stone in, 445, 536, 

Secretion, the process ‘of, 84. 

Secretions, pus and animalcules i in, 262; a 
cause of galvanic currents, 868 ; phy- 
siology of, 902. 

Secrecy, professional, violation of, 117. 

Seeds of plants, 188, 

Self-supporting Dispensary in Southwark, 
30; at Lynn, 46 

Semple, Mr. H., 562. 

Sensibility, Dr, Sigmond on, 219; absence 
of, in inflammation, 652; Magendie on, 
663. 

Sex, omy 5 of, 350, 

Sharpey, Dr , Dr, Quain, and Mr, Lizars, 
75, 328; lecture by, 82,144. 

Shearman, Dr,, notes from, 409, 509. 

Sheerness, inquest at, 264, 280 

Sherwin, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 383. 

Sigmond, Dr., course of lectures by, on the 
Materia Medica, (see Materia Medica) ; 
notice of the lectures, 62, 896 ; letter from, 
on the Charing-cross Hospital, 30; further 
correspondence relating to the hospital, 
354, 409 612. 

Skey, Mr., rhinoplastic operation by, 270; 
272, 311; on mercury in simple exostosis, 
789; various duiies of, 623, 

Skin, diseases of, cured with creosote, 33; 
effects of syphilis on, (see Venereal Dis- 
eases); medication with opium, 631; me- 
dication by, 864, 826; inoculation of, 
with medicines, 826; triple eruption on, 
791; endurcissement of, 849. 

Skull, mode of opening, 221; and brain, 
space between, 391; depressed fracture 
of, objections to trephining in, 398 ; treat- 
ment of compound fractures of, 736. 

Skulls, morbid development of, 540. 

Sleep, soporifics for, 217; produced by 
coffee, 250. 

Small-pox after vaccination, 413, 

Smart, Mr., operation by, 403. 

Smell, Magendie on, 75, 841. 

Smith, Mr, J. A., letter from, 174; Mr. H. 
L., at Banbury, 278; in Sackville-street, 
310, 

Soporifics, (see Mat. Med.) 

Soul, ancient opinion of, 457. 

Southampton, meeting at, 434, 443. 

Southwark, Self-supporting Dispensary. 30. 

Spain, medical report from, 400, 

Spasm of the neck, 22. 

Spasmodic diseases, opium in, 518. 

Spillan, Dr., Pharmacopoeia of, 813, 903. 

Spina bifida, Magendie on, 392; error in the 
term, 853. 

Spinal marrow, irritation of, 25; death from 
thrusting a needle into, 698, (see also 
Nervous System. 

Spine, distortion ot, from ligamental laxa- 
tion, 132; Mr, King ‘on, 166, 207, 463; 
Mr. J. B. Harrison on, 254, 





Spirit-drinkers, stomach of, 37 
Spirits, ill effects of, 754; ett of, 757. 
Splints, cure of fractured femur without, 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, prospectus of, 
9; job of a governor of, 57; intreductory 
lecture &t, 88; visitors at, 478, 410, 576, 
628 ; rhinoplasty at, 270, 272, 311, 

St. George’s Hospital and Schools, pro- 
spectuses of, 11,15; election of an assist. 
apoth. at, 276; want of instruments at, 
274; cases at, of fractures at the neck of 
the femur, 274 ; loss of power in the arms, 
275; wasting of the muscles of the arm, 
414; fracture of the femur and fatal am- 
putation, 541; lithotomy, but no stone, 
429; surgical ‘observations at, 511. 

St. Thomas's Hospital, prospectus of, 10; 
disturbances at, 467, 471 ; divorce of, 56, 

Stafford, Mr., on spmal affections, 864. 

Stammering, causes and cure of, 107. 

Statistics, national, Mr. Edwards on, 590. 

Steam, Magendie on, 126. 

Stephenson, Mr., Med, Wit. Act, 470. 

Sterility, causes of, 417, (see also Medical 
Jurisprudence.) 

Stethoscope in pulmonary diseases, 495. 

Stevens, Mr., on the influenza, 744. 

Stimulants, local, De, Sigmond on, 214. 

Stomach and neck, sympathetic disorder of, 
23; unsuspected cancer of, 43; ruptures 
of, 219; peculiar appearances in, 260 ; 
perforation of, 362; by a worm, 368 ; state 
of, in dram drinkers, 372; obscure dis- 
ease of, 654; digestion of spirit by, 757. 

Stricture of the urethra, cases of, 273, 274. 

Stone in seamen, 445, 536. 

Strychnine, in paralysis, 34; in variomsdis- 
eases, 206; experiments by Magtndie 
with, 324; in diabetes, 398,911 ; im hydro- 
phobia, 740 ; experiments with, 818. 

Student, attack by one on Examiners at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, 602. 

Students’ Number of Tue Lancer, 100. 

Students, medical, Editor's advice to, on 
coming to Loudon, 5_15; proposal to ex- 
amine them, 26; objections to the propo- 
sal, 27; Professor Thomson’s, Dr, Shar- 
pey’s, Mr. Lawrence's, and Dr. Mackin- 
tosh’s addresses to, 75, 82, 88, 824; in- 
cessant calumniations of, by the Medical 
Gazette, 171; assault on, at Apothecamies’ 
Hall, 176, 199, 206; comparative Tejec- 
tions of, 264 ; general association of, 311 ; 
disturbances by, at St. Thomas’s, 467, 
471; regulations for, at Paris, 477; spy 
system over, at Edinburgh, 533, 649 
whitewashing of, 686. 

Stump, mbde of forming, 747. 

Subjects for dissection, want of, 411; abun- 
dance of, 620; distribution of, 477; in 
Dublin, 767.. 

Subpoenas, neglect of, 182. 

Substances, formation of, 899. 

Sucking, influence of, on the breasts, 514. 

Suicide, perseverance in, 367. 

Sulphuric acid, poisoning by, 195. 
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Superfoetatiow, Prof. Thomson on, 577. 

Suppositories, opjate, 631. 

Suppuration, remarks on, 743, 

Surgeon, advice to a young one, 566, 616, 
7 


Su “naval ualifications of, 575; 
tr hearecn ¢6 °°" 


Sargesy, My Lawrence on, 88; uses of 


ot 

Suisex nstitation, (see Mantell, Dr.) 

Sydenham, brilliant career of, 120; excel- 
lent works of, 216. 

Syme, Mr., cases by, 128. 

Sympathetic, the function of, 105, 111 ; error 
in the name of, 189; effect of pain on, 
. 219, 

Sympsoo, Mr., Med, Wit. Act, 406. 
syn 7 » Syphilis pallies’, 165. 

philis, e secretion and poison of, 47; 

sph effect on the tissues, 160, (see also 
Venereal Diseases.) 


T 


Talleyrand, anecdote of, 106. 

Tartar emetic, venous injection of, 35; in 
strangulated 876. 

Tarsus, dead bone of, 512. 

Tatham, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 407. 

Taylor, Mr. J., note from, 767. 

Teevan, Mr., on albuminous urine, 255. 

Testes, absorption ef, 286; disease of, in 
gonorrhoea, 396; syphilis of, 164. 

Testis, removal of, at St. George’s, 512; 
malignant disease of, in a child, 639. 

Tetanus, venous injection of tart. emetic 
in, 34; after a shot-wound, 297 ; cure of, 
with tarpentine, 397, 640 ; opium in, 518. 

Theobald, Mr., letters. from, on the Med. 
Wit.Act, 46, 381, 564. 

Thomson, Professor, A. T., course of lec- 

,»4ures by, on forensic medicine (see Med. 
Juris.); address by, at University Col- 
leges\75; Editor's remarks on the objec- 


tions, of, to coroners, 299; ex- 
Pe Seaman with strychnia, 815. 
Thigh, gun-shot wound of, 207 ; osteo sar- 


coma of, 399; severe injury of, 619. 
Thumb-nail, disease of, 252. 
¥ syphilis of, 162; cut, cases of, 367 ; 
‘big Liston on, 687. 
uloureux, magnet in, 712; aconite in, 
, 432, 
Tobacco in gout, 912. 
Tonme syphilis of, 162. 
Tories, Whigs, and P Poor Law, 355. 
ooth-ach, cure of, with creosote, 33. 
Townley, Mr., case by, 505. 
Townshend, Gol. temporary death of, 769 
Toxicology, evidence connected with, 69. 
Tracheotomy in inflammatios of the throat, 
195 ; in hydrophobia, 741. 
Travers, Mr., and Ma Lewis, 750. 
Trephining of the skull, 144, 175; objec- 
tions to, 398, 736. 
Trismus in children, 851, 





Lem sieg ma | of surgeons, 28. 

Trusses for hernia, 653, _ 

Tubereles, nature of, 638. 

Tucker, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 384." 

Tucker rv. wa, case of, 868, 

Tumour of the left upper jaw, rémovat of, 


235, 237, 843, 791; fibrinous of the heart, 
790; of the upper jaw, TOL ; of the lower 
jaw, 403 ; of the face, 367, 413; im the 
brain, 444; of the parotid gland, 544; 
fatty, removal of, 512, 

Tumours of the urinary organs, 26; abdo- 
minal, ease of, 307 ; abdominal, removal 
of, 359, 516, 

Turnbull, Dr., quack ointment of, 332. 

Turner, Prof., i late, 798, 910. 

Turpentine, cure of tetanus with, 397, 640; 

Tweedale, Dr., letter from, 46, 

Twins, one blighted, 132, 256, 404, 

Typhus, in the Anglo-Spanish troops, 400 ; 
gravior, saline treatment in, 39. 


Ulceration, demonstratioh of, 428. 

Ulcers, venereal, 487. 

Unchastity, impotence from, 417. 

University College, prospectus of, 8 ; intro- 

ductory address at, 75 ; surgical lectures 

at, 716, 767. 

niversity College Medical Society, papers 

and discussions at, on the numerical 

method, 413; the use of the stethescope, 

498; removy al of the cyst in ofarian 

dropsy, 539; longevity, 571; spirituous 

liquors,754; galvanism, 867 ; remarkable 
specimens of morbid anatomy, 904 ; elec- 

tions at, 614. 

University, the new Metropolitan, has no- 
thing to do with medical reform, 2; Dr. 
Mackintosh on, 326; blemishes in the 
charter of, 439; inconsistencies in the 
charter of, 465, 491; dishonesty of the 
advisers of, 465; powers of, under the 
charter, 655. 

University of Paris, 477. 

Urethra, rupture of, 273. 

Urinary apparatus, opium in diseases of, 
518; hyoscyamus in diseases of, 780. 


— 


Urine, diagnosis by, 26, 197, 255, 374, 906 ; 


incontinence of, strychnine in, 207. 

Uterus, carcinoma of, conium maculatum 
in, 36 ; prolapsus of part of, during labour, 
307 ; inverted, extirpated, 359; enlarge- 
ments of, 513; sympathy of the mamme 
with, 514; absence of, in a female, 613; 
respiration of the foctus in, 689; rupture 
of, 824; irritable, treatment of, 866 ; and 
kidneys, disease of, 371. 


Vv 
* 
Vaccination, small-pox after, 413; early, 
erysipelas from, 851; at St. Petersburgh, 
854; question of renewing, 911. 
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Vagina, absence and, imperfection of, 390, 

417; excessive capacity of, 418. 

Vaginal respiration, Prof. Thomson on, 689 ; 

case of, 898. 

Vegetables, distribution of, 152. 
Vegetation, process of, 184; formation of 

substances during, 899. 

Veins, valves of, 46; emetic aud opiate 

injections into, 35, 631. 

Vewereat Diseases, Clinical Lectures on, 
by Dr. Wallace :— 

Lecture 1.—Effects of the venereal poison 
on the lymphatic and cellular system, 
the mucous surfaces, the eye, the tes- 
ticle, and the fibrous, the synovial, and 
the osseous systems; bubo; venereal 
disease of the throat, the mouth, and 
the tongue ; occasional! slightness of the 
symptoms of venereal disease of the 
mucous surfaces, 160—166. 

Lecture 2.—Postutar Grovror VENEREAL 
Ervetions.—lIllustrative case ; curious 
appearances which the eruption pre- 
sented ; collateral symptoms in the case; 
treatment with the bydriodate of po- 
tash ; some symptoms not controlled by 
it; demonstration of the process of 
ulceration, 428—434. 

Lecture 3.—Ptstutar Group (continued). 
—Second example of this form; un- 
usual luxuriance with which the syphi- 
litic pustules developed ; mode of 
devclopmeall the crusts of the syphi- 

ic pustule; the cicatrices; form of 
primary disease; reasons for not 
ing mercury in this case; treatment 
with the hydriodate of potash, 487— 
491. 

Lecture 4.—Pusturar Grovr (concluded). 
—Third example of this form; general 
characters of the first variety of pustu- 
ler syphilis; its prognosis, diagnosis, 
and treatment with mercury and iodide 
of potassium; authors on this form; 
relationship of the varieties of venereal 
eruptions; similarity of treatment re- 
quired by the severest forms of the 
pustalar and exanthematic eruptions, 
553—55T. 

Lecture 5.—Mercery 1x Sypuitis.—Forms 
of venereal disease which require mer- 
cary ; exanthematic primary syphilis; 
illustrative cases of the disease, one seat- 
ed at the corona glandis, with excess 
of induration, the other at the corona 
glandis, and afterwards at the orifice 
of the prepuce, &c.; peculiar appéar- 
ance when the indtrated form of exan- 
thematic primary syphilis occurs at the 
orifice of the prepuce; blunders of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review, when 
speaking of the mercurial treatment of 
syphilis, 698—705. 

Venereal diseases, opium in, 518; failure 

of hyd. of pot. in, 830; in infants, 852. 





Vidian nerve, anatomy of, 841. 

Virginity, signs of, 449, 545. 

Vision, Magendie on, 74; experiment on, 
768 


Vital functions (see Magendie, M.) 

Voice, M. Magendie, on, 126; resonance of, 
507. 

Voltaic battery of Mr. Crosse, 49. 

Vomiting, the process of, 296 ; in disease of 
the kidneys, 371. 


Ww 
Wakefield, Mr., and the influenza, 612, 


656, 686. 

Wakley, Mr., thanks to, from Bucks, 276; 
motion of, for a committee of inqu 
into the new Poor Law, 681, 793, 819; 
British Association, 597 ; dinner to, 720, 

Wales, illegal practitioners in, 112, 

Walford, Mr., and the Aldersgate School, 
137, 203 ; on the Poor Law Act, 335; on 
sectio-perinei in labour, 404. 

Walker, Mr., clinical lecture by, 542. 

Wallace, Dr., clinical lectures by, (see Ve- 
nerial Diseases) ; his treatment of scalded 
glottis, 706, 

Waller, Dr., lectures by, 13. 

Walter, Mr., his notice of motion for a 
Poor Law Committee, 793, 819. 

Walworth, failure of a penny club at, 31. 

Wansbrough, Mr., on influenza, 788. 

Warburton, Mr., exertions of, in Parlia- 
ment, 507. 

Wardrop, Mr., re-appearance of as a lec- 
turer, 20; operation of, for aneurysm, 
129, 205. 

Water, cold, (see Cold Water.) 

Watts, Mr., case of periostitis by, 38. 

Wayte, Dr., letter from, 64. . 

Weatherhead, Dr., on inflammation, 569, 
651. 

Webb-street School, prospectus of, 18, (see 
also Grainger’s School.) 

Weekly Dispatch ats. Morison, 884, 764. 

Weiss, Mr., post-mortem needle of, 902. 

Wellington, Duke of, on British surgery, 


880. 

Westminster Hospital and School, prospec- 
tus of, 11; lecture at, on John Long’s 
liniment, 830: cases at, of hydrophobia, 
827; strangulated hernia, 653; phleg- 
masia dolens, 878 ; stone, 911. 

Westminster Medical Society, discussions 
at :—poisoning by sulphuric acid, 990; 
tracheotomy, 125; diseases simulating 
affections of the bladder, 106; albu- 
minous urine, 197 ; peculiar appearance 
in a stomach, 269 ; wounded arteries of 
the hand, 260; homceopathy, 261, 373; 
obscure case, renal disease, $71; patho- 
logy of the urine, 374; death from bad 


bacon, 443; tumour in the 444; 
dead hydatids in organs, 640; morbid 
cranial bones, 540; h of the 


brain, 498; diagnosis by percuss 
497 ; Mr. Jeffrey's respirator, 569; pe 





ry 98° 
soned wounds, 569; absence of the ute- 
rus in a female, 618, 663; treatment of 
hernia, 652; diseases in children simu- 
lating gonorrhoea, 718; influenza, 718, 
910; medico-legal questions, 756 ; fibrin- 
ous tamour of the heart, 790; triple ou- 
taneous eruption, 791; abscess in the 
lung, 791 ; imstrument for diseased pro- 
state, 826; endermic medication, 865 ; 
irritable uterus, 866 ; peculiar medulla 
oblongata, 912 ; proposal to remove, 232, 
260, 280. 

Whigs, Tories, and Poor Law, 335. 

Whipple, Mr., on the new Pharmacopocia, 
618, 685. 

Whiting, Dr., lectures of, 623, 650, 717. 

Whitmarsh, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 538. 

Wickam, Mr. W., his insults to general 
practitioners, 499. 

Wilmot, Dr., letter from, 624. 
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Wills, witnessing of, 316. 

Wilson, Mr., note from, 767. 

Witnesses, medical, error in a magistrate’s 
decision on, 279; in all law courts, pay- 
ment of, 409; medical (see also Medical 
Jurisprudence); Act, Medical, (see Med. 
Wit. Act.) 

Wing, Mr., on spinal deformity, 166, 207, 
463. 


Wolff, Dr., case by, 397. 

Woman, character of, 420. 

Worm, stomach perforated by, 368. 
Worthington, Mr., case by, 741. 
Worts and Walker, Messrs., 442. 
Wounds, punctured, poisoned, 569. 


Y 


Yeatman, Mr., Med. Wit. Act, 470. 
Yew-berries, poisoning with, 394. 
Young, Dr., cases by, 366. 
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